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ABSTRACT 

This study, conducted in Indiana, describes sources 
of teacher supply, various paths individuals take into teaching, and 
how the paths have changed over time. Findings are based on: a 
computerized file containing a record for each Indiana teacher from 
1965 to 1988; a survey of all Indiana teacMrs who taught in .school 
year 1987-88, but not in the previous year* and a survey of new 
1988-89 hires. New and returning teachars are profiled and paths to 
teaching are detailed. The objectives of the study are: to assess the 
current teacher supply and demand in Indiana; to determine and 
recommend policies that will ensure an adequate supply of certified 
teachers; and to provide the Indiana State Department of Education 
with the capability of monitoring and performing future assessments 
of teacher supply and demand. Following a preface, summary, 
acknowledgements, figures and tables, the report is organized into 
four sections: (1) Introduction; % . The Changing Profile of Newly 
Hired Teachers; (3) Profile of Teachers in the Survey Sample; and (4) 
Conclusions including historical trends, survey results, and policy 
implications. A survey of newly hired teachers in Indiana public 
schools, 1988-83, and a 1989 Indiana teacher survey are appended. 
(LL) 
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PREFACE 



This report is one in a series of studies that report findings regard- 
ing teacher demand and supply in Indiana. These findings are based 
both on historical data and cn a survey of new 1988-89 hires that was 
fielded during May-June 1989. This report profiles new and return- 
ing teachers and details their paths to teaching. Other reports in this 
series examine experiences with the Indiana Beginning Teacher 
Internship Program (Hudson, Grissmer, and Kirby, 1991), and pat- 
terns of teacher attrition over time (Grissmer and Kirby, 1991). 

These analyses were undertaken as part of a larger study of 
teacher supply and demand in Indiana funded by Lilly Endowment 
Inc. The objectives of the study are to assess the current state of 
teacher supply and demand in Indiana, to determine and recommend 
policies to ensure an adequate supply of certified teachers, and to pro- 
vide the Indiana State Department of Education with the capability 
to monitor and perform future assessments of teacher supply and 
demand. 

The results presented here should be of interest to educators and 
policymakers concerned with issues of teacher supply and demand. 
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SUMMARY 



There is increasing recognition that improving the quality of our 
nation's educational system must also entail improving the quality of 
the teaching force (Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, 
1986; National Governors' Association, 1986). Improving the quality 
of the teaching force requires an understanding of the teacher labor 
market and the forces that determine the current supply and quality 
of entering teachers. 

Analyzing and predicting teacher supply is a complicated process 
for two reasons. First, individuals enter teaching through a diverse 
set of paths* Sources of new teacher supply include migrating teach- 
ers from other states, returning teachers, new teachers who entered 
and graduated from school at older ages, and those transferring from 
other occupations, in addition to the more traditional newly gradu- 
ated 20-24 year olds. 

Second, teacher supply is a function of the choices individuals 
make at various points in their life and career cycles. Without a 
better understanding of the factors affecting these choices, it would be 
difficult to gauge future trends in teacher supply and, therefore, the 
extent or likelihood of possible shortages, or to design policy prescrip- 
tions to deal with potential problems in supply, 

The report draws from two unique sources of data describing Indi- 
ana teachers. The first is a computerized file containing a record for 
each Indiana teacher in each year from 1965 to 1988. The second is a 
survey of all Indiana teachers who taught in school year 1987-88, but 
who did not teach in the previous year. Specific questions that we 
address in this and companion reports are: 

1. What are the sources of teacher supply and the paths into 
teaching taken by newly hired teachers? How have these 
paths changed over time? 

2. How satisfied are teachers with their entering or reentering 
teaching experience? What are the primary sources of dis- 
satisfaction? 

3. What are their short-term and long-term career plans? What 
factors are important in these decisions? 

4. What are new teachers' experiences in and opinions of the 
Indiana Beginning Teacher Internship Program? 

The first topic is the focus of this report. 
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HISTORICAL TRENDS IN THE SOURCES OF 
TEACHER SUPPLY 

New hires tend to be drawn both from the experienced teacher 
reserve pool as well as from the pool of inexperienced, "new" teachers 
who are either entering straight from school or have spent some time 
in the labor market in other occupations. The evidence on the rela- 
tive proportions of these types of teachers is rather surprising: Con- 
trary to popular belief and the assumptions underlying several 
simplistic models of teacher supply, experienced teachers today 
account for a larger proportion of new hires than inexperienced teach- 
ers. The relative magnitudes of these sources of supply have changed 
markedly over time, 

• Inexperienced teachers are now a much smaller proportion of 
annual new hires; where before they accounted for over 60 
percent of new hires in 1966-67, they constitute only 40-45 
percent of new hires in recent years. 

• Returning teachers have grown as a proportion of new hires 
from 15 to 30 percent. 

• Migrating teachers (defined as experienced teachers who have 
not taught before in the Indiana public school system — they 
could be teachers from out of L*ate or transfers from private 
schools) have remained a relatively stable proportion of new 
hires at 20-25 percent. 

One explanation for this trend is that experienced teachers form a 
supply-constrained pool preferred by school districts or protected in 
rehiring by union rules or simply with better job search and inter- 
viewing skills. An alternative explanation is that the shift from inex- 
perienced to experienced teachers simply reflects supply constraints 
on both typas of teachers. More inexperienced teachers were avail- 
able when demand was high, and this pool declined as demand 
declined. 

Another trend that deserves attention is the gradual aging of the 
newly hired cohorts. The aging of the migrating and returning pool of 
teachers probably reflects the aging of the teaching force itself Since 
the number of new hires has sharply decreased in the last 15 years, 
the average age of the teaching force has increased, and is currently 
at 41 years. As the teaching force itself gets older, so do the popula- 
tions of migrating and returning teachers; however, this does not 
explain why inexperienced teachers themselves appear to be entering 
teaching at an older age, 

i 
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All of these trends at least partly result from the changing role of 
women in the labor force over time. For example, older women who 
tended in earlier times to return part-time or not at all are now 
returning to professio is full-time, and more women in general are 
choosing to work, partly because of society's changing mores and 
partly because of economic reasons. As we have shown in our report 
on teacher attrition (Grissmer and Kirby, 1991), men's real incomes 
have fallen over the time period being studied and women's labor- 
force participation increased dramatically from 43 to over 70 percent 
by 1987. 

A simple decomposition analysis shows that the trends regarding 
the gender and age composition of new hires over time can mostly be 
attributed to the changing mix within each group of newly hired 
teachers, i.e., entering and reentering teachers have a different 
profile than they did earlier. 

EVIDENCE FROM THE SURVEY 

Our data present a picture or fluid, responsive, and dynamic 
teacher labor market, but one also characterized by a strong homing 
instinct to teach in the state where one attended high school or col- 
lege. The labor market is fluid in the sense that individuals flow 
between states and between public and private schools, and also into 
and out of and back into teaching careers. These flows are particu- 
larly prevalent early in the career. 

The data show that the sources of supply of new hires are both 
diverse and changing over time. Sources of new hires include: 

• Newly graduated young teachers, who currently account for 
only between 20-25 percent of teachers hived to fill annual 
vacancies. 

• Inexperienced, older teachers, who make up another 20 per- 
cent of new hires. These appear to be individuals who delay 
entering teaching until over 25 years of age — they try other 
occupations, choose not to be part of the labor force, are not 
offered teaching jobs, obtain certification much later than 
their undergraduate degree, or enter and complete college at 
an older age. 

• Migrating teachers, who constitute another 20-25 percent of 
new hires. About 40 percent of migrating teachers are really 
"returning home/' having gone to high school or college in 
Indiana or taught in Indiana earlier. 
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• Returning Indiana teachers, who constitute another 30 per- 
cent of current new hires. 

The data show that only about 45 percent of inexperienced teachers 
consist of individuals 20-25 years old entering teaching directly after 
college. Another 13 percent are individuals receiving their bachelor's 
degrees at age 25-45, but who enter teaching directly after obtaining 
their degree. About 12 percent of inexperienced teachers enter one 
year after receiving a bachelor's degree. Those entering two or more 
years after receiving a bachelor's degree are further subdivided into 
two groups: those who received their degree and Indiana certification 
at the same time (within one year of their degree) and those who had 
a significant delay in obtaining their certificate. The first group are 
presumably education majors who have delayed entry; the second 
group may be those with noneducation majors who need additional 
coursework before certification. The former group constitutes about 9 
percent of all inexperienced Indiana teachers; the latter constitutes 
about 18 percent. 



PROFILE OF NEW HIRES AND PREVIOUS 
WORK HISTORY 

Our purpose in fielding the survey of new teachers was twofold: 
first, to obtain information regarding the teacher labor market and 
the sources of supply that would be useful in modeling teacher sup- 
ply; second, to paint a richer, more detailed picture of new hires than 
is possible with historical data. Some of the data presented here are 
purely descriptive and set the context for other analyses focusing on 
first-year experiences and future career plans. 

For the purposes of this analysis, we found it useful to categorize 
teachers into (a) new, inexperienced teachers (46 percent of the 
1988-89 cohort of nevr hires); (b) former Indiana teachers, returning 
to the Indiana public school system (28 percent); (c) migrating teach- 
ers who had taught most recently in out-of-state public schools (16 
percent); (d) in-state transfers from private schools in Indiana (8 per- 
cent); and (e) out-of-state transfers from private schools outside of 
Indiana (3 percent). 1 

Most of the teachers, with the exception of the new, inexperienced 
teachers, have between one and five years of total teaching experi- 
ence, although between 15-25 percent have between six to ten years 
of experience. The mean years of teaching experience are 
surprisingly similar across the other four groups, between 6.5 and 7.4 
years. 

l These numbers do not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 
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When asked about their main activity the previous year, the teach- 
ers' responses differed depending on the type of teacher. Well over 
half of the inexperienced teachers were in school; teachers transfer- 
ring from out-of-state or private schools, of course, tended to be 
employed full-time. About a fifth of the returning teachers were 
homemaking ' t uhe prior year and another third were working full- 
time. About 30 percent were working part-time. 

Data on the former occupations of these teachers help delineate a 
reserve pool for tethers and help pinpoint occupations to which teach- 
ers might be attract*"- ,« from which they could be recruited. Of those 
employed full-time, among the inexperienced teachers we find that 
about a third were working in teaching either as substitutes or as 
part-time teachers. Fewer than 20 percent were working in adminis- 
trative support positions or service occupations, and another 6 percent 
worked in managerial/administrative positions. Among returning 
Indiana touchers, about 40 percent were working in education, usually 
as substitutes or aides. About 11 peicent were in managerial/ 
administrative positions and an equal proportion were in sales. About 
7 percent were postsecondary teachers. Among the other types of 
teachers, the overwhelming majority were working as classroom teach- 
ers. We find that the median time that our respondents had spent in 
this prior occupation is about three years. 

In accordance with simple economic theory, we find that over 80 
percent of those working outside of elementary/secondary education 
rate their current job as better than the previous job and this differ- 
ence is statistically significant. Among this group, the teaching job 
was rated highly in terms of salary, work schedule, intellectual chal- 
lenge, emotional rewards, and long-term job security. Again, several 
of these differences are significant. Influence over workplace policies, 
job stress, and safety of environment appeared to be matters of con- 
cern. 

Reasons for the break in the teaching career as well as reasons for 
reentry or transfer may provide important informr+ion to school dis- 
tricts in determining whether there are special ^eps that could be 
taken to reduce the one and increase the other. However, the pri- 
mary reason for the break in teaching appeared to be 
pregnancy/childrearing and this, of course, was predominantly among 
women. Among Indiana teachers, about 15 percent had left to pursue 
another career, and another 6 to 7 percent left because of school 
staffing action or merely to take a break from teaching. Among out- 
of-state teachers, the next most frequent reason for the interruption 
in teaching, after pregnancy/childrearing, was the move to Indiana, 
either to accompany a spouse or for other reasons. 
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The reasons for reentering teaching in 1988-89 are much as one 
would expect from the reasons given for leaving teaching The four 
most frequently mentioned reasons were: (a) increased need for extra 
family income; (b) lessening of childcare responsibilities; (c) dissatis- 
faction with other job/activity; and (d) the first year a job was offered. 
Among out-of-state teachers, completion of Indiana certification 
requirements also ranked high. 

The Indiana labor market appears to be rather widespread. Well 
over half of the teachers come from states other than those adjacent 
to Indiana. 

The most important reason for transferring to the Indiana public 
school system appears to be related to a spouse's job transfer to 
Indiana. A little over one-quarter of these teachers preferred to live 
in Indiana. Among these, aoout two-thirds had graduated from an 
Indiana college. 

POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

Overall, the teacher labor market appears to be fluid and respon- 
sive to demand and labor force trends such as the greatly increased 
labor force participation of women. However, given our evidence that 
teacher attrition is at an all-time low and that both new hires and the 
overall teaching force are becoming increasingly older, there may be 
some cause for concern in the future as the reserve pool starts to 
decline and increasing numbers of teachers are required to fill vacan- 
cies created by retirements. This issue, along with other trends in 
teacher demand and supply, is the subject of a forthcoming report. 

The data we have presented here lend themselves to some police 
implications. First, a greater degree of cooperation between school 
districts and businesses with wider dissemination of teaching oppor- 
tunites in the state might prove to be a cost-effective method of 
recruiting. Second, the reserve pool of teachers appears to be larger 
than we had originally thought and it may prove possible with low- 
cost certification programs and scholarships to attract mid-career 
switchers, as is being done in a number of states. Third, it seems 
clear that some effort needs ^o be made to attract young people into 
teaching to offset the vacancies that are likely to occur 10 to 15 years 
down the road as older teachers get closer to retirement. Tins is not 
likely to be a problem unique to Indiana. Fourth, at least insofar as 
our data show, there seems little states can do to prevent breaks in 
service for teachers who leave and later return to teaching. The 
majority of these appear to leave for personal reasons that are 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Teachers have come under increasing scrutiny over the past 
several years as part of the continuing national debate on the quality 
and appropriateness of American schooling, There is increasing 
recognition that improving the quality of our nation's educational sys- 
tem must also entail improving the quality of the teaching force (Car- 
negie Forum on Education and the Economy, 1986; National Gover- 
nors' Association, 1986). Improving the quality of the teaching force 
requires an uLderstanding of the teacher labor market and the forces 
that determint the current supply and quality of entering teachers. A 
better understanding of this group also is critical to predicting the 
likelihood of a shortage of certified teachers in the future. 

Predicting teacher supply is a complicated process for two reasons. 
First, individuals enter teaching through a diverse set of paths. 
Fewer than one-quarter of teaching vacancies are filled by individuals 
graduating from college with education degrees at ages 22-24. Sup- 
ply models must contend with a much richer mix of sources of teacher 
supply. These sources include migrating teachers from other states, 
returning teachers, new teachers who entered and graduated from 
school at older ages, and those transferring from other occupations. 

Second, teacher supply depends largely on the choices individuals 
make at various points in their lives and career cycles. To accurately 
model these decisions, we must understand what factors influence 
some to enter teaching, how often and for what reasons those who do 
enter teaching migrate from one teaching job to another, and which 
teaching conditions serve as inducements to leave and reenter or per- 
manently leave teaching. 

PREVIOUS RESEARCH 

Previous research in the area of supply is rather sparse. Some 
studies have attempted to measure the influence of various factors 
such as salary, working conditions, and education on the propensity 
to enter teaching; others have merely enumerated the different 
sources of supply and attempted to use such information in teacher 
supply and demand models. 
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Factors Affecting Supply of Teachers 

Manski (1987) and Zarkin (1985) have shown that the decline in 
the probability of obtaining a teaching position combined with the 
decline in the competitiveness of teaching salaries led to a decline in 
the proportion of college students majoring in education during the 
1970s and early 1980s. Schlechty and Vance (1983) and Weaver 
(1Lo3) show that college graduates with high scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) are less likely to enter teaching than graduates 
with lower scores. Recent work by Murnane and Schwinden (1989) 
examines the relationship between standardized test scores on the 
National Teacher Examination (NTE) and the propensity to enter 
teaching once certified. Their findings show differences by race and 
specialty. For most white certificants, the NTE score was not a good 
predictor of entry into teaching with the exception of those in fields 
likely to have a high demand outside education. In these fields, high 
scoring certificants were less likely to teach than lower scoring 
certificants. Among blacks, however, high scoring certificants were 
much more likely to enter teaching than their lower scoring counter- 
parts. In addition, the probability of entry declined over time 
(1976-85) among whites; the opposite was true for blacks. 

These studies focus on the point of entry into teaching. However, a 
large proportion of the demand for teachers in any given year is filled 
by continuing teachers. Studies have shown that the length of time 
teachers already in school stay in teaching differs greatly by age, 
gender, and subject specialty (Grissmer and Kirby, 1987, 1991; Mur- 
ine and Olsen, 1989, 1990; Murnane et al., 1988, 1989). A summary 
■ f the early research is provided in Grissmer and Kirby (1987); some 
t ? the more recent research is described in Grissmer and Kirby 
(1991), which also presents findings from Indiana. 

Another important aspect that has received little attention until 
recently is that a significant number of teachers return to teaching 
after a career interruption. For example, 75 percent of new hires in 
Connecticut in 1986-87 were teachers with prior teaching experience. 
However, there is little systematic knowledge about this reserve pool 
and the propensity of individuals constituting it to reenter teaching. 
Evidence from Murnane and Olsen (1989), Murnane et al. (1988, 
1989), and Orissmer and Kirby (1991) shows that elementary school 
teachers, women, and older teachers are the most likely to return and 
that most teachers intending to return do so within the first five years 
after separation. However, much remains to be done in this area. 
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Supply Models 

The Panel on Statistics on Supply and Demand for Frecollege Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Teachers examined the projection model used 
by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) and several 
state demand and supply models. Their conclusion was that current 
models were of limited usefulness, lacked behavioral content, and fre- 
quently were too aggregated. The two msgor components of supply in 
these models are (a) continuing teachers and (b) new entrants, Most 
models use an attrition rate (sometimes differentiated by age or 
experience or subject areas) which when applied to the teaching stock 
produces an estimate of the supply of continuing teachers. The most 
difficult part of modelling teacher supply is the second component — 
attempting to predict the willingness to teach of those who were not 
in the teaching labor force in the previous year. Virtually none of the 
state models nor the Center for Education Statistics model provides a 
thorough analysis of the contribution of these various types of poten- 
tial entrants. Most models ignore everyone except new teacher grad- 
uates, newly certified persons, or some equivalent and generally 
predict shortages or surplus based on naive comparisons between the 
number of newly trained teachers and teacher demand. 

The California PACE model (Cagampang et al, 1985) represents 
an ambitious effort to take into account al 1 the disparate sources of 
supply of new teachers. The model examines four types of new 
entrants: new teacher graduates, new credential holders from out of 
state, teachers entering from the reserve pool, and those obtaining 
emergency credentials by passing the California Basic Educational 
Skills Test. However, lack of adequate data forces the model to use 
numbers based on historical hiring patterns in the state, rather than 
on supply relationships. 

What makes the naive assumptions regarding new teacher supply 
in most of these models particularly questionable is that descriptive 
statistics in many states indicate that a substantial number of new 
hires do not consist of new teacher graduate* but of entrants from 
other categories. 

PURPOSE OF THE REPORT 

Our purpose in this report is both more broad and more limited 
than that in the papers discussed above. Because our purpose is pri- 
marily descriptive, we make no effort to estimate behavioral relation- 
ships. Instead, this report is a first step in identifying the diverse 
sources of teacher supply, the magnitude of the flow from each source, 
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the characteristics of the teachers who enter or reenter from each 
source, and their jobs in the years before they enter teaching. These 
data are useful to policymakers and school systems in that they pro- 
vide some idea of the diverse sources of teacher supply, the relative 
importance of different factors in determining who returns to the 
labor force, the need for new graduates to fill vacancies, and which 
steps might be undertaken to recruit teachers from other states, 
especially those who might accompany spouses to Indiana during a 
job move. These data, combined with those presented in two compan- 
ion reports (described below), can help point the way for designing 
and implementing initiatives aimed at attracting and keeping quality 
teachers in teaching. For example, knowing that there is a reserve 
pool of individuals who could be attracted to teaching from other occu- 
pations suggests that a low cost certificate program combined with a 
scholarship and wide publicity might be potentially cost-effective. 
The fact that several teachers migrate to Indiana as part of a spouse's 
job move suggests that a good approach would be to start a program 
of cooperation with local businesses, whereby potential teachers 
might be given information about job openings in various neighboring 
districts. 

The report draws from two unique sources of data describing Indi- 
ana teachers. The first is a computerized file containing a record for 
each Indiana teacher in each year from 1965 to 1988. The second is a 
survey of all Indiana teachers who taught in the school year 1987-88, 
but who did not teach in the Indiana public school system the previ- 
ous year. These two data sources provide a comprehensive database 
for analyzing teacher supply thai is unmatched by data currently 
available in other states. 



IMPORTANCE OF STATE DATA 

National efforts to understand and predict teacher supply and 
demand have been constrained by a number of factors, not the least of 
which is that the teacher labor market functions primarily at the 
state and local levels, neces ;itating data collection and analysis at 
these levels. For example, many teacher candidates apply for jobs 
exclusively within one state or area within a state, and state-level 
education policies (including certification requirements, salary scales, 
etc.) create different teacher labor market conditions within each 
state. Further, many (but certainly not all) state databases are richer 
and more reliable than those at the national level for making supply 
and demand projections. It thus rests primarily with individual 
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states to develop their own models of teacher supply and demand- 
models that provide detailed forecasts useful for formulating state 
policies for teacher recruitment, hiring, compensation, and retention 
and that increase the efficiency and quality of the state's educational 
system. 

These state-level analyses can help improve national estimates in 
two ways. First, they can help develop prototypes of supply and 
demand models and highlight the level of complexity required to pro- 
duce credible estimates. As such, they can reveal the pitfalls of rely- 
ing on more simplistic models. Second, state models can identify the 
critical factors influencing changes in components of supply and 
demand, and also whether thf.se are peculiar to states or are national 
trends. If the latter, then these can be incorporated into national- 
level analyses to produce improved national estimates of the com- 
ponents of teacher supply and demand. Where variables act at the 
state level, it may be possible to include them in a national model as 
regional- or state-based variables. 

Given these advantages to state-level supply and demand model- 
ling, we decided to use state data to develop a more comprehensive 
and valid model than is possible at the national level. Funding from 
Lilly Endowment, Inc., and Indiana's extensive educational database 
made Indiana a prime candidate for such efforts. 



NEW HIRES IN INDIANA 

Each year school districts in Indiana need to hire teachers to fill job 
vacancies. These job vacancies are created in three ways. Teachers 
who do not return to teaching from the previous year leave a vacancy 
to be filled. Additional vacancies can also be created if enrollments 
rise or if class sizes decrease. In the last five years, Indiana public 
schools have hired an average of 3,600 teachers annually; this 
represents approximately 7 percent of the Indiana teaching work 
force. 

The number of teachers hired has decreased dramatically from the 
1967-70 period when between 8,000-9,200 teachers were hired each 
year. This represented about 17 percent of the teacher work force. 
This decline in new hires occurred in response to falling enrollments 
and falling teacher attrition rates and reached its lowest level in 1982 
when only 2,300 teachers were hired. The increase since 1982 from 
2,300 to the average of 3,600 in the last five years is at least partly in 
response to urn easing enrollments in elementary grades, combined 
with legislatively mandated smaller class sizes. 
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Improving the quality of Indiana public school teachers requires 
better and more detailed understanding of this group of annual hires: 
their characteristics, the multiple paths they follow into teaching, 
their alternative job choices, and how their initial teaching experi- 
ences affect their attitudes and propensity to continue in teaching. 
One important aspect of the initial teaching experience for first-year 
teachers is the newly implemented Indiana Beginning Teacher 
Internship Program, and we need to understand how this program 
affects teaching experience and future career plans. 

THE CURRENT STUDY 

The overall study attempts to assess the current state of teacher 
supply and demand in Indiana, to determine and recommend policies 
to ensure an adequate supply of certified teachers, and to provide the 
Indiana State Department of Education with the capability to monitor 
and perform future assessments of teacher supply and demand. 
Although the specific findings in this study are most relevant to edu- 
cators and policymakers in Indiana, the methods and implications of 
our findings should be of more general and widespread interest. 

Indiana's data related to teacher supply and demand include data 
on student enrollments, teacher salaries, the current teaching work- 
force, and historical data on teachers' participation in the Indiana 
public school teacher workforce. The data span a long period of time, 
from 1965-88, the longest of any state analyzed to date. In addition, 
these data were supplemented with a survey of newly hired teachers 
in Indiana public schools during the academic year 1988-89. 
Together, these provide a comprehensive and powerful base on which 
to build models of the individual components of teacher supply and 
demand and to test the validity of an integrative model. 

This study and the companion reports analyze the data collected in 
the survey of entering Indiana teachers. This survey was admin- 
istered to all Indiana teachers who taught in 1987-88 but who did not 
teach in the Indiana public school system in the previous year. It col- 
lected information concerning their previous labor force and educa- 
tional activities, their first-year teaching experiences, their attitudes 
toward and participation in the mentor program, and their experi- 
ences in the teacher labor market regarding job search and job selec- 
tion. 

Specific questions that we address in this and companion studies 
are: 
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1. What are the sources of teacher supply and the paths into 
teaching taken by newly hired teachers? How have these 
paths changed over time? 

2. How satisfied are teachers with their entering or reentering 
teaching experiences? What are the primary sources of dis- 
satisfaction? 

3. What are their short-term and long-term career plans? What 
factors are important in these decisions? 

4. What are new teachers' experiences in and opinions of the 
Indiana Beginning Teacher Internship Program? 

The first topic is the focus of this report. The fourth topic is described 
in Hudson, Grissmer, and Kirby (1991). The second and third topics 
will be the subject of future reports. 

In addition to these reports presenting data from the survey of new 
hires, an additional report (Grissmer and Kirby, 1991) analyzes the 
attrition patterns of full-time teachers over the 24-year period, using 
the computerized database. A final report will present the results 
from an integrated model of teacher supply and demand that will 
address questions of possible teacher shortages. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

Section II describes historical sources of new teacher supply based 
on the longitudinal 24-year file. Section III presents a demographic 
and economic profile of teachers who responded to our survey and the 
paths through which they entered teaching. Conclusions are 
presented in Sec. IV. Appendix A discusses the development and 
implementation of the survey and the survey questionnaire is 
included in Appendix B. 



II. THE CHANGING PROFILE OF NEWLY 
HIRED TEACHERS 



To provide some Xckground on traditional sources of new hires in 
Indiana and to set the context for the survey findings, we first present 
some historical data from the teacher personnel files supplied by the 
Indiana State Department of Education. These contain data on all 
regular contract employees of the Indiana public school system from 
1965 to 1988. These records contain a variety of demographic data 
such as age, sex, and educational attainment, as well as teaching- 
related variables such as years of teaching experience, subjects 
taught, and grade level. The subsections below look at new hires 1 
over time and examine how the relative proportions of inexperienced 
and experienced teachers have changed from 1967-68 to 1988-89. 
We also present evidence to show that the distribution of these new 
hires in terms of gender and age has changed markedly over this time 
period. 

THE CHANGING MIX OF INEXPERIENCED, MIGRATING, 
AND RETURNING TEACHERS 

Figure 2.1 shows that the number of new hires has fallen dramati- 
cally over time, from a high of over 9,000 in 1970 to a low of about 
2,300 in 1982. If we assume that the teacher labor market has not 
been supply-constrained, then we can interpret these numbers as 
reflecting demand 2 for new teachers. The steady decline in demand 
over the 1970s mirrors the decline in enrollments that occurred over 
this time period as well as declining teacher attrition rates. Since 
1982, however, as the legislature mandated smaller class sizes, we see 
that demand has risen slowly and now stands at a little over 3,000. 

The data allowed us to categorize newly hired leachers as experi- 
enced and inexperienced (or new) teachers. 3 Further, because our 

*New hires are defined as all teachers who were not teaching full-time in the Indi- 
ana public school system in the previous year. 

*By demand, we mean the number of new teachers demanded in a given year (i.e., 
the number of vacancies that the school has to fill) as a function of the number of 
teachers leaving (turnover in the school), pupil-teacher ratios, and enrollment. 

Experience is given by a data field that includes teaching experience for which the 
teacher was given credit when hired. In most cases, we believe that this encompasses 
public school experience only. Thus, in this section, experience probably refers to 
experience in public schools either in Indiana or out of state, 
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data are linked over time, we were able to distinguish whether teach- 
ers newly hired in any given year had taught before in the Indiana 
public school system. If they had, they were classified as "experi- 
enced, returning Indiana teachers." If they had not, they were 
classified as "experienced, migrating teachers"; these teachers could 
be immigrants from another state (from either public or private 
schools) or from private schools in Indiana. 4 

Figure 2.2 shows that the relative proportions of inexperienced and 
experienced new hires has changed over time. In the earlier period, 

*The distinction be. ween migrating and returning i3 less clearcut for earlier periods 
for which we have data. This is because some teachers may have taught in Indiana 
before 1965, the first year for which we have data. These teachers would be classified 
as migrating simply because we did not have earlier records indicating their Indiana 
service. This bias raises the estimates of migrating teachers and depresses estimates 
of returning teachers in the early period. Since almost all teachers who return to 
teaching do so within five yoars (see Grissmer and Kirby, 1991), this bias becomes 
negligible by about 1970-71. 
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far more inexperienced than experienced teachers were hired. Since 
then the situation has somewhat reversed. Over the 1980s, the 
number of inexperienced teachers hired has been around 1,000 to 
1,500 and the number of experienced new hires has ranged from 
1,500 to 2,200. 

Figure 2.3 further breaks out the number of experienced new hires 
into those who are returning Indiana teachers and those who are 
transferring from elsewhere. Because of the problem of using this 
classification with earlier cohorts of new hires, the figure displays 
these data for 1971-88 only. We find that the relative magnitudes of 
these two types of teachers are approximately equal over time, 
between 1,000 to 1,500 (with the exception of tho early 1980s when 
the number of migrating teachers hired dropped to around 500), 
Since then, this has increased and stands now at a little under 1,000, 

Another way of looking at these data is presented in Fig 2.4, which 
summarizes the relative proportions of each type of hire over time. 
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Fig. 2.3— Number of new, returning, and migrating teachers 

hired, 1971-S8 



The bars depicting total demand in each year add to 1 and the dif- 
ferent shaded areas depict the relative proportions of inexperienced 
(new), returning Indiana, and migrating teachers. The graph shows 
the rather dramatic increase in the proportion of returning teachers 
hired relative to new teachers. For example, in 1971, new, inexperi- 
enced teachers accounted for over 60 percent of all new hires, return- 
ing teachers for 15 percent. By 1988, these proportions were 40 per- 
cent and 30 percent, respectively. The proportion of new hires 
accounted for by migrating teachers has remained relatively constant, 
a little over 20 percent, although it is a little higher in 1988, about 25 
percent. 

These data show that when demand declines, 5 the number of 
returning teachers hired is the least affected; the greatest effect 

5 Again this assumes that the teacher labor market is not supply-constrained. As 
such, declines in the total number of new hires can be interpreted as declines in 
demand. 
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Fig. 2.4 — Relative proportions of new, returning, and migrating 
teachers hired each year, 1971-88 



appears to be on the number of inexperienced new hires. This in turn 
presumably affects the decisions of individuals in college to enter 
teaching and may cause a decline in future new teacher supply. 

THE CHANGING DISTRIBUTION OF NEW HIRES 
BY GENDER 

The proportion of men among new hires has declined markedly 
over time from about 30 percent in the late 1960s and middle 1970s to 
about 22 percent in 1988, a decrease of almost 27 percent. This is 
shown in Fig. 2.5. A breakdown by gender shows that men are a 
declining proportion of returning, migrating, and new teachers (Fig. 
2.6). The decline appears to be the largest among migrating teachers. 
The increasing proportion of women overall among new hires may be 
partially explained by the fact that returning teachers are a higher 
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Fig. 2.5— Men as a proportion of new hires, 1967-88 



proportion of new hires in the later years. Returning teachers have 
the highest proportion of women, generally around 80 percent, 
although in recent years, this proportion has shown some slight 
decline. 



THE CHANGING DISTRIBUTION OF NEW HIRES BY AGE 

The age distribution of new hires has also changed markedly. Fig- 
ure 2.7 shows the changing profile of new hires over time: New hires 
have become increasingly older. Indeed, from 1983 onward, we find 
that well over a third of new hires are 35 years of age or older; before, 
this group accounted for a little over 15 percent of new hires. Con- 
versely, we find a sharp decline in the proportion of new hires that 
are younger than 24 years— the group that presumably is primarily 
composed of newly graduated teachers. For example, young teachers 
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Fig. 2.6— Men as a proportion of new, returning, and migrating 

teachers, 1971-88 



initially constituted 30 percent of new hires; however, during 
1983-86, they accounted for under 10 percent of all new hires. The 
proportion has risen somewhat to a little under 15 percent during 
1987-88. The group in the middle, those aged 25-29 years, has sta- 
bilized at about 25 percent of all hires, although between the late 
1970s and early 1980s the proportion hired in this age group sharply 
increased 

At first glance, it seems likely that we can attribute this gradual 
aging to the changing distribution of inexperienced and experienced 
teachers among new hires that we had seen earlier. However, as Fig. 
2.8 makes clear, this is not entirely the case. Figure 2.8 presents the 
distribution by age of new, inexperienced teachers over time. It is 
clear that inexperienced teachers entering teaching for the first time 
have themselves tended to be older. 
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Fig, 2.7— Age distribution of all new hires, 1967-88 



For example, the proportion under 24 years pf age has declined 
markedly from a high of over 50 percent during 1967-70 to a low of a 
little over 20 percent in the 1983-88 cohorts. The relative increase 
here has been among those 25-29 years of age and to a smaller 
degree, among those 30 and older. The middle group, for example, 
now accounts for almost 35 percent of all new, inexperienced hires 
compared to about 15 percent in the late 1960s. Similarly, we find 
that the 30 and over group represents about 25 percent of new, inex- 
perienced teachers during 1987-88. The phenomenon is a little 
surprising — either newly graduated teachers are choosing to remain 
in school for further education or greater proportions of them are try- 
ing other occupations before entering teaching or both. 

Among returning teachers, we find the same pattern repeated as 
shown in Fig. 2.9. Although returning teachers tended to be predom- 
inantly younger than 35 in earlier cohorts of new hires, we find that 
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by 1983 and onward, older teachers, thobo 35 years of age and older, 
now represent between 65-70 percent of reurning teachers hired. 

The same is true, although to a lejs marked degree, of migrating 
teachers (Fig. 2.10). Here we find that teachers 35 years old and 
older constitute between 40-45 percent of all such teachers hired 
from 1983 onward, with a concomitant decline in the proportion of 
25-29 year-olds, who formerly constituted the bulk of this group. 



SUMMARY 

The discussion above regarding the his' )rical trends in characteris- 
tics of new hires has focused on three important points. These are (a) 
the increasing proportion of new hires over time who are experienced 
teachers, (b) the decreasing proportion of men among new hires, and 
(c) the agi.-g of the newly hired cohorts over time. 
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Fig. 2.9— Age distribution of returning teachers hired, 1967-88 



One explanation for the first trend is that experienced teachers 
form a supply-constrained pool preferred by school districts or pro- 
tected in rehiring by union rules or simply with better job-search and 
interviewing skills. If this is true, then experienced teachers are 
likely to obtain jobs more readily than inexperienced teachers who 
may be hired only when experienced teachers are not available, 
Thus, when demand is high, more inexperienced teachers are hired 
because the supply of experienced teachers is exhausted. At lower 
demand levels, fewer inexperienced teachers are needed because 
more of the demand can be met by experienced teachers. 

An alternative explanation is that the shift from inexperienced to 
experienced teachers simply reflects supply constraints on both types 
of teachers. More inexperienced teachers were available when 
demand was high, and this pool declined as demand declined. The 
supply of experienced teachers may not have declined as much as the 
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Fig. 2.10— Age distribution of migrating teachers, 1967-88 



supply of new teacher graduates, either because there was a large 
reserve pool created by the large number of teachers who left teach- 
ing in the late 1960s and early 1970s or because the supply of such 
teachers is less responsive to changes in demand, compensation, and 
working conditions. In any case, what is evident here is that the 
reserve pool of experienced former teachers has played an 
increasingly important role in filling teacher demand and any projec- 
tions that do not take this into account are likely to erroneously 
predict teacher shortages. 

We have shown that men form a decreasing proportion of all three 
teacher supply groups. A possible explanation of the decreasing pro- 
portion of men among migrating teachers is that they migrate volun- 
tarily to achieve higher salary, whereas women teachers have more 
often migrated involuntarily in response to a spouse's job change. 
More men would have migrated earlier in the period in response to 
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high demand. In later periods, migration was probably constrained 
by tight demand conditions. 

Returning teachers have the highest proportion of women, gen- 
erally around 80 percent, although in recent years, this proportion 
has shown some slight decline. This occurs because women more 
often than men leave for reasons related to family and child care and 
later return to teaching. In our earlier analysis of attrition (Grissmer 
and Kirby, 1991), we showed that although men tend to have lower 
attrition rates than women, once they leave, they are unlikely to 
return. 

The aging of the migrating and returning pool of teachers probably 
reflects the aging of the teaching force itself. Since the number of 
new hires has sharply decreased in the last 15 years, the average age 
of the teaching force has increased, and is currently at 41 years. As 
the teaching force itself gets older, so do the populations of migrating 
and returning teachers; however, this does not explain why inexperi- 
enced teachers themselves appear to be entering teaching at an older 
age. 

All of these trends are at least partly the result of the changing 
role of women in the labor force over time. For example, older women 
who tended in earlier years to return part-time or not at all are now 
returning to professions full-time, and more women in general are 
choosing to work, partly because of society's changing mores and 
partly because of economic reasons. As we have shown in our report 
on teacher attrition (Grissmer and Kirby, 1991), men's real incomes 
have fallen over this time period and women's labor-force participa- 
tion increased dramatically from 43 to over 70 percent by 1987. 

It is interesting to decompose the trends regarding the gender and 
age composition of the newly hired cohorts to determine the cause of 
the change. Can it be attributed to the fpct that (a) the distribution 
by age and gender within each pool of new hires has been changing 
over time or that (b) the proportions of i.aw hires from each source 
have also been changing over time? If we examine the proportion of 
men from 1967-87, we find a decrease of almost 27 percent. If we 
assume that the proportion of new hires from each source remained 
the same as in 1967-70, we find that because of the changing distri- 
bution within each source, the proportion of men in the newly hired 
cohorts by 1983-87 would have still declined by a little over 21 per- 
cent. In other words, most of the decline can be attributed to the 
changing mix of men and women within each group of newly hired 
teachers. Similarly, if we examine the age distribution across time 
under various assumptions, we find that the largest change again 
results from the dramatic change over time in the age composition of 
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new hires within each group. For example, there was a 57 percent 
decline over time in the proportion of new hires aged 20-24 years. 
Had the proportion of new hires remained the same as in 1967-70, 
the decline would still have been quite large — 40 percent. Had the 
age composition of each pool remained the same as in 1967-70, even 
with the changing proportion recruited from each group, the decline 
would have been much smaller— a little over 25 percent. Similar 
results are obtained when we examine those aged 35 years and older. 
Thus, the changes in the composition of newly hired cohorts by age 
and gender are mainly attributable to the fact that the age and sex 
distribution of each source of supply has been changing over time as 
older teachers return to the labor force and more women enter the 
labor force at a later age, although certainly the fact that more experi- 
enced teachers are being hired has contributed to these trends. 
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III. PROFILE OF TEACHERS IN 
THE SURVEY SAMPLE 



For the recent cohort (1988-89), the data we obtained from the sur- 
vey of new hires allow us to develop more disaggregate groupings of 
new hires than the computerized teacher files (see Appendixes A and 
B for details). Whereas the teacher files only allow classification into 
new, returning, and migrating teachers, the survey allows us to 
answer questions such as: 

• Where do migrating teachers come from? 

• How many migrating teachers went to school in Indiana or 
had previous teaching experience? 

• How long ago did returning teachers teach, and what was 
their main activity during their break from teaching? 

• How many inexperienced teachers graduated from Indiana 
colleges, and how soon after college do they enter teaching? 

• How many inexperienced teachers try other occupations 
before entering teaching? 

• How many newly hired teachers come from private schools? 

Survey respondents were classified into one of five categories 
depending on their answers to questions in the survey regarding prior 
teaching experience and the state where the teacher had most 
recently taught. These categories are: 

• No prior experience in either public or private schools; 

• Prior experience most recently in: 

— Indiana public schools, 

— Indiana private schools, 

— Out-of-state public schools, 

— Out-of-state private schools. 

The survey was administered to all Indiana public school teachers 
newly hired in the school year 1988- 89. Our initial population con- 
sisted of 3,066 teachers in grades K-12. The survey questionnaire 
focused on five separate topics: (1) current assignment, (2) future 
plans, (3) work history, (4) teacher labor market experience, and (5) 
personal background. The survey wa*. fielded in May-June 1989. A 
total of 1,953 people completed the survey, giving us an un idjusted 
response rate of 64 percent. However, initial anr.lyses revealed that 
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288 of the respondents were ineligible either because they were not 
full-time teachers or because they had taught in Indiana the previous 
year. Another five surveys were rejected because less than half of the 
survey had been completed. This gave us a total of 1,660 usable, eligi- 
ble surveys (see Appendix A for details on survey development, imple- 
mentation, and nonresponse). 

Of these 1,660 teachers, fewer than half (46 percent) are first-year 
teachers who have never taught before (Table 3.1). A little more than 
a quarter are returning Indiana public school teachers, and 16 per- 
cent are migrating teachers from out-of-state public schools. About 
10 percent are transfers from private schools, the majority of whom 
are from in-state schools. These reflect the relative proportions 
reported in Sec. II, when we had looked at the historical profiles of 
newly hired teachers in 1987-88. We had seen then that new, inex- 
perienced teachers constituted about 45 percent of the total number 
of hires, and returning teachers and migrating teachers accounted for 
about 30 and 25 percent, respectively. 



Table 3.1 
TEACHER TYPOLOGY 



Teacher IVpe 


Definition 


No. 


Percent 
of Total 


New 


No prior teaching experience 


763 


46.0 


Returning 


Most recent teaching experience 
in Indiana public schools 


461 


27.8 


Migrating 


Moat recent reaching experience 
in out-of-state public schools 


258 


15.5 


Transfers from Indiana 
private schools 


Most recent teaching experience 
in Indiana private schools 


131 


7.9 


Transfers from out-of- 
state private schools 


Most recent teaching experience 
in out-of-state private schools 


47 


2.8 


Total 




1,660 


100.0 
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DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE OF THE 1988-89 
COHORT OF NEW HIRES 

This subsection presents some background data on the newly hired 
1988-89 cohort, partly because it is interesting to see how typical or 
atypical this cohort is with respect to the earlier cohorts, and partly to 
provide a better understanding of who these new teachers are, where 
they a™ coming from, what motivates them, and what their economic 
status is, Part of the motivation ft this section is purely 
descriptive — we wish to provide a fuller, richer picture than would 
emerge from merely studying historical trends. However, informa- 
tion such as that presented here is also important in understanding 
the future career plans of teachers, reasons for entering or staying, 
the alternative occupations they may be attracted to or recruited 
from, etc. The subsection that examines the paths into teaching is an 
important addition to the literature on modelling teacher demand and 
supply — this is, we believe, the first time that these different paths 
into teaching havo been detailed to this extent and it shows clearly 
that even modelling inexperienced teacher supply is not merely a 
question of counting new teacher graduates. In this sense, this report 
sets the context for a number oi ompanion reports that focus on par- 
ticular aspects of teacher demand and supply. 

Table 3.2 presents a demographic profile of teachers by teacher 
type. Three-quarters of the inexperienced teachers are women as 
compared with over four-fifths of all other types of teachers. Again, 
we saw that the proportion of men in every category of teacher has 
been declining over time and this reflects what we had seen earlier in 
Sec. II. The proportion of blacks in each group of teachers varies, 
from a low of 2 percent among new teachers to a high of 5 percent 
among those transferring from Indiana private schools. This com- 
pares with 6.9 percent among all teachers nationwide in 1986 and 5.5 
percent among all teachers in Indiana. 

The age distribution is quite different among the subgroups. New 
teachers tend to be the youngest; over two-fifths are under 25 years of 
age and almost three-quarters are under 30. Returning teachers are 
the oldest among all the teachers; about 40 percent are over 40 and 70 
percent are over 35. Teachers transferring from Indiana private 
schools seem similar to Indiana returning teachers; about 65 percent 
are 35 or older. The teachers transferring from out of state are a lit- 
tle younger; 45 percent cf them are under 35. 

The pattern of educational attainment differs markedly, not unex- 
pectedly, when one compares new to experienced teachers. Although 
only about 6 percent of new teachers have master's degrees, between 
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Table 3.2 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS" DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERISTICS, BY TEACHER TYPE 



Selected Measure 



Sex 



Female 

Race 
Black 



Teacher Type 



In-State Out-of-State 
New Returning Migrating Transfer Transfer Total 



76.4 82.2 



1.9 



3.5 



79.6 



4.7 



82.3 



5.4 



82.6 



2.2 



79.1 



3.0 



20-24 


41.4 


?.2 


0.0 


1.5 


2.2 


19.6 


25-29 


30.7 


12.6 


25.5 


27.7 


17.4 


24.2 


30-34 


8.9 


15.7 


20.4 


16.9 


15.2 


13.3 


35-39 


9.3 


30.4 


22.4 


22.3 


34.8 


18.9 


40-44 


7.0 


21.5 


20.0 


10.8 


19. G 


13.8 


45-49 


1.6 


12.2 


7.5 


13.1 


8.7 


6.5 


50-54 


0.7 


3.7 


3.1 


5.4 


2.2 


2.4 


55+ 


0.7 


1.7 


1.2 


2.3 


0.0 


1.3 


Mean ape 


9ft 4 


oo.u 


oo.u 


oo.y 


Qfi Q 
OO.O 


QQ 1 


Education 














Graduated from high 














school in Indian -i 


82.3 


83.7 




7ft fi 


fi 


to./, 


Graduated from college 












in Indiana 

411 AllUAQllQ 


ft7 7 


ft7 ft 


ac\ 7 


QQ O 

oo.z 


A Q Q 

4o.y 




Highest attained degree 














Associate 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


Bachelor's 


93.3 


33.6 


53.1 


54.3 


65.2 


66.0 


Master's 


6.2 


63.8 


44.1 


44.1 


32.6 


32.2 


Specialist 


0.1 


2.4 


2.0 


1.6 


2.2 


1.3 


Ed.D 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


Ph.D. 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


Marital status 














Married, spouse 














employed full-time 


45.9 


72.6 


64.4 


59.7 


60.9 


57.7 


Married, spouse 












employed part-time 


5.0 


4.4 


7.1 


7.7 


6.5 


5.6 


Married, spouse not 












employed 


3.0 


2.9 


5.5 


3.9 


6.5 


3.C 


Not married 


46.1 


21.2 


22.1 


28.7 


26.1 


33.2 


Dependents 














Children under 5 years 


13.9 


42.4 


39.4 


37.9 


31.4 


27.1 


Children over 5 years 


24.6 


73.2 


60.4 


60.7 


58.5 


47.4 


No. 


763 


461 


131 


258 


47 


1,660 
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a third and three-fifths of experienced teachers do. Returning Indi- 
ana tf * % ers appear, on average, to have the most educational attain- 
ment. 

Differences between new and experienced teachefs with regard to 
marital status and the presence of dependents are a function largely 
of age. Slightly fewer than half of new teachers are not married, com- 
pared with between 20-30 percent of other types of teachers. Among 
those who are married, most have spouses who are working full-time. 
With the exception of new teachers, between a third to four-fifths of 
teachers have children under five years, whereas between 60-73 per- 
cent have children older than five years. The proportions for new 
teachers are much smaller, 14 and 25 percent, respectively. 

It is useful to look at the previous teaching experience of our sam- 
ple, shown in Table 3.3. This fills out the picture of how soon, for 
example, teachers are likely to return to teaching. Most of the teach- 
ers, with the exception of inexperienced teachers who are omitted 
from the table for obvious reasons, have between 1-5 years of teach- 
ing experience, although between 15-25 percent have between 6-10 
years of experience. The mean years of teaching experience are 
surprisingly similar across all four groups, between 6.5 and 7.4 years, 
with the highest being among those previously teaching in Indiana 
private schools. 

The types of schools at which these teachers previously taught may 
provide some indication of the extent to which, for example, teachers 
might be recruited from private schools. Not surprisingly, Indiana 
returning teachers have spent the greater part of their teaching 
careers with Indiana public schools — almr A six years — but a small 
proportion have taught both in private schools and out of state 
although the length of service in both seems to have been rather 
short. Am^ng migrating teachers, somewhat over a third have taught 
previously in Indiana public schools (although their most recent 
experiences have been in out-of-state public schools) on average for 
about a year. Most have about five years of teaching experience in 
out-of-state public schools, although like the returnees, a small pro- 
portion of them have taught in private schools. 

Turning now to teachers transferring from private schools, we find 
that between 36-46 percent of them have taught before in Indiana 
public schools, with smaller proportions having taught in out-of-state 
public schools as well. The average teaching experience seems to be 
five year,, for those teaching previously in Indiana private schools and 
four years for those in out-of-state private schools. The patterns 
shown in Tables 3,2 and 3.3 reveal a greatly mixed and fluid picture 
of the teacher labor market: Teachers seem to move from private to 
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Table 3.3 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS' TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE, BY TEACHER TYPE 



iLXpcncncc 




1 cacti 


or Type 




Total 


Returning 


Migrating 


In-State 
Transfer 


Out-of-State 
Transfer 


Length of experience 












1-5 years 


52.5 


53.9 


48.1 


55.3 


52.4 


G-10 years 


29.9 


25.2 


29.0 


14.9 


27.7 


11-15 years 


11.5 


13.6 


12.2 


25.5 


12.9 


16-20 years 


4.3 


4.3 


5.3 


4.3 


4.5 


20+ years 


1 o 

1.8 


O 1 

3.1 


5.3 


0.0 


2.5 


Mean years 


6.5 


6.9 


7.4 


6.9 


6.8 


Median years 


5 


5 


6 


5 


5 


XNO. 


a a 1 


I'll 

131 


258 


47 


897 


Place of experience 












Indiana public schools 


100.0 


35.3 


45.8 


36.2 


69.6 


Mean years 


5.7 


1.3 


2.2 


1.3 


3.7 


Indiana parochial 












schools 


7.4 


2.3 


100.0 


14.9 


19.2 


Mean years 


0.3 


0.1 


4,3 


0.4 


0.8 


Out-of-state public 












schools 


11.3 


100.0 


13.7 


25.5 


47.1 


Mean years 


0.4 


5.1 


0.6 


1.2 


1.8 


Out-of-state parochial 












schools 


2.4 


8.1 


9.9 


100.0 


10.0 


Mean years 


0.0 


0.3 


0.3 


4.0 


0.4 



a Becau8c new teachers have no prior teaching experience, they arc omitted from 
this table. 



public schools and vice versa and from one state to another with 
much greater frequency than one would have expected. 

To determine if some teachers we had classified as migrating hr\d 
"roots" in Indiana, we asked teachers whether they had graduated 
from a high school or a college in Indiana. Well over four-fifths of 
Indiana teachers (those returning as well as those from private 
schools) had done so as had the overwhelming majority of new teach- 
ers. However, a surprisingly large number of those transferring from 
out of state had attended schools in Indiana; between a half to four- 
fifths had graduated from colleges in Indiana. This suggests that 
some migrating teachers are essentially returning home after a 
period in another state and that examining the proportion of newly 
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certified teachers who enter teaching in Indiana is likely to underesti- 
mate the number who actually do teach as well as those who are 
likely to teach in Indiana subsequently. 



ECONOMIC STATUS OF TEACHERS 

The economic status of teachers plays an important role in deci- 
sions to remain in teaching. The extent and need for moonlighting 
either during the school year or during the summer is a useful indica- 
tor of how constrained teachers feel in terms of financial resources 
and may have a bearing on whether they stay or leave. 

The contract salary for teachers varies both by degree attained and 
by years of experience. As such, it is not surprising to find that the 
largest difference in mean annual contract salary is between new and 
experienced teachers, a difference of almost $4,000 (Table 3.4). The 
mean salary for returning Indiana teachers is marginally higher 
reflecting their somewhat higher educational attainment and perhaps 
greater years of teaching experience for which they receive credit 
within the Indiana school system. The median salary for new teach- 
ers is $19,000 compared with $22,000 for most other groups, a differ- 
ence of 16 percent. Between a third and one-half (in the case of first- 
year teachers) report receiving some form of supplemental salary for 
extra duties performed during the school year (for example, serving 
as coach or band instructor). The mean amount of such earnings is 
between $1,200 and $1,700 and the median amount for all types of 
teachers is $1,000. Given the median salaries, this adds between 4.5 
to 5.3 percent to annual teacher earnings. 

Teachers can supplement their contract salaries either by moon- 
lighting, through additional duties within education (coaching, club 
monitors, etc.), or through summer jobs. These jobs can significantly 
supplement teacher salaries and their availability may play a role in 
d' ermining whether teachers continue teaching or pursue other 
full-time opportunities. 

Teachers were asked about employment during the school year as 
opposed to summer employment. Surprisingly, about 40 percent of 
first-year teachers claimed to hold jobs either part-time or full-time 
outside the school during the school year (although only 88 actually 
answered when asked about the amount of their earnings), as did 
between 12 and 30 percent of experienced teachers. 1 The mean earn- 

*It is possible that respondents misread the question. These proportions seem 
much higher than one would have expected. 
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Table 3,4 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS, BY TEACHING 
SALARY AND OUTSIDE INCOME 



Teacher Type 



In-State Out-of-State 



Selected Measure 


New 


Returning 


Mil atinj? 


Transfer 


Transfer 


Total 


Contract Balary 














Under $20 000 


92.6 


34.8 


35.9 


41.5 


44.7 


45.0 


$20 00O-$25 000 


7.0 


43.5 


41.0 


36.9 


29.8 


39.9 


$25 000-$30 000 


0.4 


15.7 


15.5 


15.4 


21.3 


10.0 


$30 000— $35 000 


n n 

v. v 


3.3 


6.4 


6.2 


4 3 


3.7 


$35 00ft-$40 000 


0.0 


? 7 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


1 4 


Mean 


$18,779 


$22,960 


$22,877 


$22,569 


$22,511 


$20,971 


Median 


$19 t 000 


$22,000 


$22,000 


$22,000 


$21,000 


$20,000 


No. 


755 


451 


251 


130 


41 


1,628 


upplemental salary 














Percent with supplemental 














salary 


50.7 


33.6 


31.4 


35.6 


33.3 


41.5 


$l-$500 


29.9 


37.6 


32.9 


21.4 


46.7 


31.7 


$500-$1.000 


23.2 


13.5 


22.9 


21.4 


6.7 


20.6 


$1,000-$ 1,500 


12.6 


11.3 


43 


16.7 


20.0 


11.8 


$1,500-$2,000 


14.5 


13.5 


17.1 


16.7 


0.0 


14.4 


$2,000-$2,500 


6.4 


5.3 


5.7 


4.8 


13.3 


6.2 


$2,500- $3,000 


6.2 


7.5 


7.1 


2.4 


13.3 


6.5 


$3,000+ 


7.3 


11.3 


10.0 


16.7 


0.0 


8.9 
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Table 3.4 — continued 



Teacher Type 



Selected Measure 



New Returning Migrating 



In-State 
Transfer 



Out-of-State 
Transfer 



Total 



Mean 

Median 

No. 

Income from other employment 
during school year 
Percent holding jobs outside 
school during school 
year 

Mean 

Median 

No. 

Expected income from 
summer employment 
Percent expecting to 
hold a summer job 

Mean 

Median 

No. 

Spouse's income 
Percent with employed 
spouse 



$1,363 
$1,000 
358 



39.5 

$3,148 
$2,000 
88 



38.4 

$1,776 
$1,500 
290 



50.9 



$1,446 
$1,000 
133 



29.6 

$5,356 
$3,500 
64 



22.0 

$2,299 
$1,800 

99 



76.9 



$1,515 
$1,000 
70 



15.3 

$2,568 
$2,000 
37 



26.7 

$2,141 
$2,000 
67 



$1,678 
$1,100 
42 



72.4 



11.7 

$3,240 
$2,000 
25 



26.9 

$1,836 
$1,800 
35 



67.4 



$1,198 
$1,000 
15 



4.0 

$4,222 
$4,000 



34.0 

$2,106 
$2,000 
16 



67.4 



$1,415 
$1,000 
618 



13.5 

$3,825 
$2,000 
223 



33.5 

$1,941 
$1,600 
507 



63.2 



Table 3.4 — continued 



Teacher Type 



Selected Measure 


New 


Returning 


Migrating 


In-State 
Transfer 


Out-of-State 
Transfer 


Total 


Mean fl 


$28,073 


$33,320 


$37,218 


$33,535 


$33,444 


$32,049 


Median 8 


$25,0 r 0 


$31,000 


$33,000 


$30,000 


$30,000 


$30,000 


No. 


325 


306 


147 


71 


27 


876 


3tal family income 














Under $20,000 


29.7 


5.7 


7.4 


6.5 


11.4 


17.4 


$20,00O-$30,000 


24,6 


13.2 


20.8 


26.8 


18.2 


20.9 


$30,00O-$40,000 


15.7 


16.3 


14.7 


16.3 


15.9 


15.8 


$40,00O-$50,000 


16.2 


19.9 


16.5 


16.3 


15.9 


17.3 


$50,000-160,000 


8.5 


20.6 


16.5 


16.3 


11.4 


13.7 


$60,00O-$70,000 


3.0 


13.2 


io.a 


11.4 


13.6 


8.0 


$70,00O-$80,000 


1.0 


7.8 


6.9 


4.9 


9.1 


4.3 


$80,00O-$90,000 


0,1 


1.9 


1.7 


0.8 


2.3 


1.0 


$90,000+ 


1.1 


1.4 


4.8 


0.8 


2.3 


1.17 


Mean 


$33,254 


$48,384 


$47,336 


$43,342 


$46,386 


$40,679 


Median 


$27,000 


$48,000 


$45,500 


$42,000 


$45,500 


$39,000 


No. 


727 


423 


231 


123 


44 


1,548 



a For spouses employed full-time. 
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ings for such employment varies a good deal, ranging from $2,600 for 
migrating teachers to a high of $5,700 for returning Indiana teachers. 

About a third of all teachers expect to hold summer jobs, although 
the proportions are a little smaller for experienced teachers. 
Expected income on the average is between $1,500 and $2,000 and 
this adds between 8 to 9 percent to median teacher salaries. 

Between two-thirds to three-quarters of all teachers have spouses 
who are employed part- or full-time, although the proportion is much 
smaller for new teachers. The median income for spouses employed 
full-time is about $30,000 for spouses of experienced teachers and 
$25,000 for spouses of inexperienced teachers. 

Total family income varies depending on whether the teacher is 
married or not and whether the spouse is employed part- or full-time. 
Among new, inexperienced teachers, almost 30 percent have total fam- 
ily incomes under $20,000; the proportion of experienced teachers 
earning at that level is considerably smaller. Conversely, less than 10 
percent of new teachers have family incomes over $50,000; the 
corresponding proportion among experience teachers is about 40 per- 
cent. Reflecting this, the median family income for the former group is 
$27,000 and that of experienced teachers is between $42,000-$48,000, 
a difference on average of 66 percent, 

ALTERNATIVE OCCUPATIONS FOR TEACHERS 

One important question regarding teacher supply is the alternative 
choices available to teachers (Table 3.5), We find that between 40 and 
50 percent of our respondents had been employed full-time in a non- 
teaching occupation at some time previously. This is a little surpris- 
ing particularly among the new, inexperienced teachers. When asked 
about their main activity the previous year, we find that responses 
differ depending on the type of teacher. Well over half of the inex- 
perienced teachers were in school; teachers transferring from out of 
state or from private schoois, of course, tended to be employed full- 
time. About a fifth of tha returning teachers were homemaking in th*. 
prior year and another third were working full-time. About 30 per- 
cent were working part-time. 

Knowing the occupations to which teachers are drawn and from 
which they may be attracted back into teaching helps us shed some 
light on who constitutes the reserve pool. Of those employed full- 
time, among the inexperienced teachers we find that about a third 
were working in teaching either as substitutes or as part-time teach- 
ers. A little under 20 percent were working in administrative support 
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Table 3.5 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP RESPONDENTS' PREVIOUS 
WORK EXPERIENCE, BY TEACHER TYPE 



Teacher Type 



Work Characteristic 


New 


Returning 


Migrating 


In-State 
Transfer 


Out-of-state 
Transfer 


Total 


Ever employed full-time 














as nonteacher 


40.6 


50.3 


43.6 


42.0 


fii i 


AA 9 


Main activity in 1987-88 














Employed full-time 


18.0 


37.5 


65.0 


70.8 


62.2 


36.1 


Emnlovftd nnrt.timp 


1Q 7 


nn k 
ou.o 


9fi Q 


ICO 

lb./ 


nn n 
11. 1 


22.7 


Military ser ice 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


n 1 

U. 1 


Homemaker 


2.9 


20.7 


9.1 


U.J 


9 9 


Q 1 

y.i 


Student 


57.6 


5.7 


4.7 


3.1 


ft Q 

o.y 


9Q *\ 


Unemployed 


0.4 


1.7 


0.0 


2.3 


u.u 


fi Q 


Other 


1.2 


3.9 


0.4 


u.o 


A A 


1 9 


NO. 


.65 


459 


254 


130 


45 


1,643 


Occupation for those employed 
full-time in 1987-68 ft 


























Teaching 














Substitute teacher 


11.6 


26.9 


2.5 


1.2 


4.4 


10.7 


Teacher's aide 


20.5 


10.5 


6.9 


1.2 


4.4 


9.8 


fl n cnrrv \m tAAPrtni* 

V/1MO0IUVII1 vVtXSfllO 


& 4^ 


n n 


fiQ 9 


r O.U 


65.2 


o7.y 


Other 


0.9 


3.0 


6.9 


3.6 


n n 


3.7 


Nonteaching 














Ma nagerial/admini strati ve 


0.0 


11.2 


3.8 


3.6 


4.4 


6.3 


Professional specialty 


0.0 


6.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


2.9 


Postaecondary teaching 


I. I 


6.7 


1.9 


1.2 


8.7 


3.5 


Social service specialty 


0 c 
0.0 


5.2 


0.6 


1.2 


0.0 


2.5 


Tech meal support 


A K 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


Sales 




119 

11.6 






4.4 


4.9 


Administrative support 


8.9 


6.7 


0.6 


1.2 


8.7 


4.5 


Service 


8.0 


1.5 


1.3 


4.8 


0.0 


3.3 


Farming 


0.9 


0.8 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.6 


Other 


18.8 


10.5 


1.3 


4.8 


0.0 


8.0 


No. 


112 


134 


159 


84 


23 


f>19 


Years in this occupation 














< i 


19.6 


19.4 


7.6 


8.3 


13.0 


13.8 


1 


27.7 


1 ft 7 

10. ( 


9fi A 


ni a 

l\A 


4o,o 


24.6 


2 


13.4 


17.9 


23.9 


16.7 


17.4 


18.6 


3 


12.5 


16.4 


14.5 


10.7 


13.0 


13.9 


4 


5.4 


9.0 


5.0 


9 5 


8.7 


7.0 


6 


6.3 


4.5 


3.8 


6.0 


0.0 


4.7 


5+ 


15.2 


14.2 


18.9 


27.4 


4.4 


17.6 


Median 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


2 


Annual salary 














Under $10,000 


33.0 


21.3 


9.2 


3.6 


4.8 


16.4 


$10,00O-$20,000 


47.7 


35.4 


28.1 


79.8 


61.9 


44.5 


$20,000-130,000 


11.9 


25.2 


52.9 


14.3 


23.8 


29.0 


$30,000-$40,000 


3.7 


11.8 


9.2 


2.4 


9.5 


7.6 


$40,000450,000 


0.9 


4.7 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


$50,000+ 


2.8 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 



Mean (1988$) 15,367 18,913 20,889 15,655 17,905 18,146 

Median (1988$) 13,000 18,000 21,000 15,000 16,000 18,000 

"All subsequent data in the table are for those employed full-time in 1987-68. 
^his is an anomaly— new teachers are classified as new precisely because they report having no 
teaching experience. 
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positions or service occupations, and another 6 percent in mana- 

g r^n miniStr f tWe P° sitions - 2 returning Indiana teachers, 

about 40 percent were working in education, mainly as substitutes or 
aides. Abou 11 percent were in managerial/administrative positions 
and an equal proportion were in sales. About 7 percent were postsec- 
ondary teachers. Among the other types of teachers, the overwhelm- 
ing majority were working as classroom teachers. 

We find that the median time that our respondents had spent in 
this prior occupation is about three years, although a small minority 
(between 8 and 27 percent) stated that they had worked at this occu- 
pation for more than five years. This is particularly interesting to 
find among the inexperienced teachers, suggesting that these individ- 
uals chose to try out other occupations before turning to the occupa- 
tion for which they were originally trained or for which they retooled 

Another point of interest is the comparison of average salaries in 
previous jobs and the current teaching job. Among the inexperienced 
teachers we find a 21 percent salary differential between the prTor 
job and the teaching job; among returning teachers, the differential is 
a little smaller, around 15 percent, but larger (30 percent) -one 
hose transferring from private schools. In accordance with e, ,kv nic 
theory, we find that all these individuals are better off in tenns of 
economic well-being in their current teaching jobs. 

It is interesting to compare the current to the previous job along a 
variety of dimensions Again, economic theory suggests that individu- 

nr ge J ° b l ° nly if SUch a chan * e increased their well- 
being. Of course, in the case of a spouse move, individuals may be 

rather more constrained in their choices. We felt that comparison of 
current and previous occupations would be more informative if we 
grouped respondents by whether or not they had been previously 
employed in education. Table 3.6 presents these comparisons, along 
k / J cl l 1 - Squared statisti '- s that test the significance of the 
observed differences in the distribution of the selected attribute 
between the two groups. The null hypothesis being tested is one of no 

S ! , th ° Se Wh ° P reviousl y worked in education and 
those who had not. 

Tac aata reinforce the simple economic hypothesis that individuals 
move to better jobs overall. Almost 80 percent of those working out- 
side elementary/secondary education rate their current job "better." 

H™ S ^ r ° h reCmit8 t0 math cmatic 8 and science teaching (Kirbv Darlin* 

r >V P ^7A Sin S ^^Z^lnlZZ 
fessionals in these fields make. gtntrany less than what pro- 
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Table 3.6 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS ANSWERING 
"CURRENT JOB BETTER," BY THOSE EMPLOYED 
FULL-TIME PREVIOUSLY IN EDUCATION 
AND THOSE IN OTHER SECTORS 



Previous Job 



Non- 



Selected Characteristic 


Education 


Education 


Total 


9 

r 


Overall 


67.3 


79.6 


71,9 


19.19* 


Salary 


76.3 


62.3 


71,1 


16.00* 


Potential for salary growth 


67.8 


56,3 


63,5 


18.19* 


Long-term job security 


48.9 


58.1 


52,4 


4.09 


Job benefits 


63.3 


56.0 


60,5 


3.23 


Availability of resources and 










materials 


42.3 


37.2 


40.4 


1.39 


Work schedule 


38.6 


64.9 


48.5 


40.48* 


Manageability of workload 


31,4 


38.6 


34.1 


2.76 


Influence over workplace 










policies and practices 


41.0 


30.5 


37.1 


18.40* 


Intellectual challenge 


46.5 


59.5 


51.4 


16.44* 


Emotional rewards 


44.3 


65.3 


52.2 


23.95* 


Job stress 


31.4 


33.7 


32.3 


0.39 


Respect from colleagues 


41.1 


46.1 


43.0 


1.54 


Opportunities for professional 










exchange 


48.1 


55.8 


51.0 


5.32 


Opportunities for professional 










advancement 


51.8 


41.9 


48.0 


16.50* 


Safety of environment 


28.5 


36.8 


31.6 


5.92 


General work conditions 


41.0 


47.4 


43.4 


2.38 


No. 


318 


194 


512 





NOTE: * indicates that the chi-square is greater than the critical 
value of chi-square at 0.05 level of significance; hence the null 
hypothesis of no difference between the two groups can be rejected. 



However, only about two-thirds of those who had previously worked 
as teachers elsewhere did so, suggesting that these individuals were 
somewhat more circumscribed in their choices and the difference 
between the two proportions is significant. 

When we asked the respondents to rate the specific characteristics 
of the current job in comparison to the previous occupation, we find 
some interesting and significant differences between those who pre- 
viously worked in elementary/secondary education and those working 
outside this field. Both ranked current salary as 1 etter; however, 
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prior teachers were much more likely to do so. This is not surprising 
given that the m hp salary for prior teachers was approximately 
$18,000; salaries fl. :perienced teachers, as we saw earlier, average 
about $23,000. This represents a substantial increase of almost 27 
percent on average. However, for nonteachers, the average salary 
was almost $21,000, much closer to current salaries. The "potential 
for salary growth" characteristic also shows the same difference. 

Fewer than half of prior teachers felt that their current job was 
better in terms of long-term job security; these teachers probably lost 
seniority and vesting when they moved from other schools into the 
Indiana public school system. Indiana teaching jobs were ranked 
high in terms of job benefits, however, although poorly in terms of 
manageability of workload, job stress, and safety of environment. 
Teachers who transferred to teaching from other occupations, how- 
ever, tend to be much more positive regarding their current job. For 
example, the teaching job was rated highly in terms of work schedule, 
intellectual challenge, and emotional rewards, although like prior 
teachers, job stress, safety of environment, and influence over work- 
place policies and practices were matters of concern. Given these 
individual ratings, the overall, highly positive ratings seem a little 
inconsistent unless there are unmeasured characteristics that we 
have not been able to capture with our categorization. 

How different types of teachers rank their current teaching job in 
comparison to their previous teaching job (Table 3.7) may have an 
impact on how long teachers are likely to stay. A real difference is 
evident between former Indiana teachers and those transferring from 
out of state. Well over half of returning Indiana public school teach- 
ers rate their current job as "better"; almost three-quarters of former 
Indiana private school teachers do so. In all, almost 85 percent of 
both types of teachers feel that the current job ranks about the same 
or better than their previous teaching job. Although teachers 
transferring to Indiana from other states were also fairly enthusiastic 
about their current Indiana job, a far higher proportion of them 
tended to be critical as well. Well over a quarter of them rank their 
former job as being better than their current job in Indiana. This is 
not surprising if their choices were somewhat constrained by the area 
to which they moved or if they lost benefits in the transfer process. 
We tested for the significance of these differences using a chi-squared 
test. The computed chi-square was 50.38 and we reject the null 
hypothesis of no association between these two variables. 
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Table 3.7 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS' VIEWS OF 
PREVIOUS TEACHING JOB COMPARED WITH CURRENT 
TEACHING JOB, BY TEACHER TYPE 



Teacher Type 









In-State 


Out-of-State 




View 


Returning 


Migrating 


Transfer 


Transfer 


Total 


Current job much better 


32.8 


29.0 


43.0 


39.1 


33.5 


Current job somewhat better 


21.5 


22.8 


30.5 


19.6 


23.1 


Both jobs about the same 


30.4 


21.6 


10.9 


13.0 


24.1 


Former job somewhat better 


9.8 


12.6 


8.6 


8.7 


10.3 


Former job much better 


5.5 


14.1 


7.0 


19.6 


9.0 


No. 


451 


"55 


128 


46 


880 



RE \SONS TEACHERS GIVE FOR THE BREAK IN THEIR 
TEACHING CAREERS OR THEIR TRANSFERS TO 
THE INDIANA PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Teachers who were not teaching last year were asked the primary 
reasons for the break in their teaching career. 3 Such information 
could be useful to school systems in determining whether there are 
steps that could be taken to prevent teachers from leaving in the first 
place or whether the majority leave for reasons that cannot be 
affected by policy. Table 3.8 lists these responses. Regardless of type 
of teacher, pregnancy/childrearing was the most frequent reason 
given. Among Indiana teachers, about 15 percent had left to pursue, 
another career, and another 6 to 7 percent left because of school 
staffing action or merely to take a break from teaching. Most of these 
appear to be voluntary reasons, unlikely to be affected by policy. 
Among out-of-state teachers, the next most frequent reason given, 
after pregnancy/childrearing, was the move to Indiana, either to 
accompany a spouse or for other personal reasons. 

Not surprisingly, the reasons differ greatly by gender. Overall, 
about 55 percent of women left for reasons of pregnancy/childrearing; 
another 17 percent had moved either for personal reasons or because 
of a spouse move. Men, on the other hand, more often left to try 
another career (43 percent), to pursue further education (13 percent), 
or to take a sabbatical from teaching (10 pern nt). 

'^This question did not, of course, apply to first-year teachers or teachers from 
Private or out-of-state schools who were teaching full-time in 1987-88. 
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Table 3.8 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS' REASONS 
FOR LEAVING TEACHING, BY TEACHER TYPE 



Teacher Type 



p In-State Outof-State 

- KeaS ° n Returning MigratingJTransfer Transfer Total 

School staffing action 7.3 3.s' 10 0 n o «7 

Pregnancy/childrearing 51.1 42.5 45.0 15 0 47 2 

s F r b iTzs om 06 19 °° 0.0 z 

^career £ J* « - « 

Pursue further education 3.8 5.7 10.0 5 0 fa 

Geographic move for o z 

personal reasons 4 .1 10.4 0 .0 20 0 5 8 

Spouse move <jq 00 a « 1 

Retirement 03 10 * 20 0 

Other '4 ?! °° 0.0 0.8 

64 47 7.5 5.O 6.0 

N _l 315 106 40 20 481 



The reasons for reentering teaching in 1988-89 are much as one 
would expect fro m the reasons given for leaving teaching (Table 3 9X 

Sw Ma S !™.P° rtan t ln that they provide information on incen- 
ses tha might b teachers back into ^ ™ 

ZaT^ZZ Y ZT 0ned rea /° nS Weie: (a) inci " eased n^ed for 
extra family income, (b) lessening of childcare responsibilities (c) dis- 

ottered. The first two, obviously, were cited most often by women 
Among out-of-state teachers, completion of Indiana certification 
requirements also ranked high. cemntation 
Defining a labor market for teachers requires information about 
thr areas in which teachers taught previously. This can help define a 
region from which teachers may easily be recruited. Table 3 10 shows 
that wel over half of the teachers come from states othe Sim those 
surrounding Indiana. Another 17 to 18 percent come from 111 noTs 
Smaller proportions (10 percent or less) come from Kentucky Oh 0 
and Michigan. It is clear that the Indiana teacher labo: nwket is 
much wider than we had anticipated. 
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Table 3.9 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP RESPONDENTS' REASONS FOR 
REENTERING TEACHING IN 1988-39, BY TEACHER TYPE 



Teacher Type 



In-State Out-of-State 



Reason 


Returning 


Migrating 


Tr. .sfer 


Transfer 


Total 


First year I wbb offered a job 


11.9 


19.1 


11.4 


14. b 


lo. 0 


Offered better teaching job 












than nreviniiR teachincr io> 


3.7 


4.6 


6.3 


12.2 


4.6 


Completed Indiana certification 












requirements 


4.5 


13.9 


7.6 


19.5 


7.6 


Completed educational program 


4.1 


4.0 


2.5 


7.3 


4.1 


Child-care responsibilities 












lessened 


19.5 


19.1 


17.7 


7.3 


18.6 


Increased need for extra family 












income 


23.4 


17.3 


25.3 


17.1 


22.0 


Became dissatisfied with other 












job/activity 


10.6 


10.4 


16.5 


14.6 


11.3 


To earn additional retirement 












credits 


2.9 


0.1 


5.1 


2.4 


2.6 


Leave of absence could not be 












extended 


7.0 


0.1 


0.0 


2.4 


4.7 


Other 


12.3 


10.4 


7.6 


2.4 


10.9 


No. 


512 


173 


79 


41 


805 



NOTE: Respondents could respond with more than one answer. The table shows the 
relative frequency of each answer compared to all responses, not the proportion of respon- 
dents giving each answer. 



The most important reason for transferring to the Indiana public 
school system appears to be related to a spouse's job transfer to Indi- 
ana. A little over one-quarter of these teachers preferred to live in 
Indiana. Among these, about two-thirds had graduated from Indiana 
colleges. 

We were also interested in teachers' reasons for transferring from 
private to public schools. The responses in Table 3.11 suggest that 
salary and availability of better resources in public schools are impor- 
tant attractions. Public schools are also seen as more challenging by 
a small group. Among those transferring from out of state, about 
two-fifths moved to Indiana because of a spouse's transfer. 
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Table 3.10 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS' PREVIOUS STATE OF 
TEACHING EMPLOYMENT AND REASONS FOR TRANSFERRING TO 
INDIANA SCHOOLS, BY TEACHER TYPE 



Teacher Type 



State and Reason for Transfer 


Migrating 


Out-of-State 
Transfer 


Total 


State 




. — 




Illinois 


17 A 




Li. 1 


Kentucky 


10.1 


8.5 


9.8 


Michigan 


5.6 


10.6 


6.7 


Ohio 


10.5 


6.4 


9.8 


Other state 


55.8 


57.5 


56.1 


No. 


258 


47 


305 


Reason for transferring 








Spouse's job move 


43.5 


42.6 


43.4 


Preferred to live in Indiana 


22.3 


22.2 


22.3 


Teacher pay better in Indiana 


6.5 


5.6 


6.3 


Working conditions better in 








Indiana 


5.2 


0.0 


4.4 


More teaching opportunities in 








Indiana 


3.2 


1.9 


3.0 


Other reason 


19.4 


27.8 


20.6 


No. 


310 


54 


364 



PATTERNS OF ENTRY INTO TEACHING 

A common perception is that individuals enter teaching directly 
from college and that this group provides the primary supply source 
for meeting teacher- demand. In Sec. II, we saw that returning and 
migrating teachers constitute important sources of supply; in recent 
years, they constituted over 50 percent of entering teachers in a given 
year. This subsection examines in more detail the patterns of entry of 
each of the three groups into teaching. 

Timing of Entry to Teaching 

Table 3.12 shows the year that our respondents obtained bachelor's 
degrees. Only 52 percent of inexperienced teachers received their 
degree in the school year preceding their entry in teaching. About 
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Table 3.11 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS' REASONS 
FOR TRANSFERRING FROM PRIVATE TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, BY TEACHER TYPE 



Teacher Type 





In-State 


Out-of-State 




Reason 


Transfer 


Transfer 


Total 


Spouse's job move 


3.1 


25.3 


8.7 


Private school closed 


2.7 


1.3 


2.3 


Better pay in public schools 


44.9 


26.7 


40.3 


More resources in public schools 


21.3 


13.3 


19.3 


More challenging work in public 








schools 


9.3 


8.0 


9.0 


No openings in private schools in 








local area 


3.6 


5.3 


4.0 


Other 


15.1 


20.0 


16.3 


No, 


225 


75 


300 



one-quarter entered teaching after a one-year delay, whereas another 
25 percent entered two or more years after receiving their bachelor s 
degrees. The delay in entering teaching could be deliberate as indi- 
viduals choose to pursue a master's degr je directly after a bachelor's, 
to work in a nonteaching job, or to stay at home because of family 
responsibilities. On the other hand, such a delay may be due to a 
tight labor market; the individual may choose to work as a substitute 
teacher or as a teacher's aide hoping to be hired full-time the next 
year. It may also be caused by an inability to meet certification 
requirements; the individual may use the additional time to obtain 
the necessary credentials for certification. 

We begin to get a picture of the reasons inexperienced teachers 
delay entrance after college by looking at other factors. Table 3.13 
shows the year respondents received their first Indiana teaching 
certificates. Among inexperienced teachers, 76 percent received their 
certificates in the previous year. Since only 52 percent actually 
received their bachelor's degrees in that year, this shows a significant 
amount of delayed certification. This occurs either because individu- 
als do not complete the required coursework for certification, do not 
pass the state-mandated certification test, or simply do not apply for 
certification immediately. At least some of this delay is probably 
caused by the state certification test, as the passing rate for the 
state's "core battery" tests is only about 80 percent. 
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Ta'j!*3.12 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS' YEAR OF 
BACHELOR'S DEGREE, BY TEACHER TYPE 

Teacher Type 



. In-State Out-of-State 

Year New Returning Migrating Transfer Transfer Total 



0.0 0.8 2.2 24.6 

54 13-5 6.5 16.0 



1987-88 62.4 1.3 

1986-87 26.3 6.6 

ISO ^ 148 ™* 23.8 28.3 }e.7 

1971-75 4.6 27.8 21.8 16.7 26 1 f{ J 

1966-70 1.2 19.9 18 . 8 13 . 5 JJJ l f 

Before 1966 1.1 i 0 .2 9 .5 9.5 8.7 5.3 



No - 741 453 243 



126 46 1,609 



Regardless of the reasons for the lag between receiving a college 
degree and gaining certification, these data show that the year of 
certification is a better predictor of immediate entry into teaching 
than the year that individuals graduate from college. Over 92 percent 
tTyZT t6aCherS reCeiV6d th6ir certificati °« within the last 

As one would expect, inexperienced teachers are much more likely 
to have recent bachelor's degrees than are any of the experienced 
teacher groups However, some interesting differences emerge among 
the experienced groups (Table 3.12). Interstate migration of teacher! 
and switching from private to public schools tendto occur closer 
the time of receiving the bachelor's degree than does dropping out and 

S; India ^ A , b ° Ut 58 PG - nt of retSgtaTh 
Z L\ c ^ reCeiVed bachelor s Agrees before 1975, and 40-45 
percent of hose transferring from private schools and other states 
had graduated from college before 1975. 
Table 3.14 indicates that returning teachers entered teaching 

dZlt eith fl er migraUng ° r herring teachers and these 

differences are significant (chi-square is 28.83). The data reflect the 

IhL tf ?u 8 tea ? erS are an 0lder ' more experienced group 
Hvon X° I** gI '? PS ° f ex P erien( -' ed teachers, as we saw in Sec. II 
hlnl °S ° f . Seniorit y that typically occurs when teachers 
tiansfer from the private sector or from out of state, it is not suprising 
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Table 3.13 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS' YEAR OF FIRST 
INDIANA TEACHING CERTIFICATE, BY TEACHER TYPE 



Teacher Type 



In-State Out-of-State 



Year 


7 °W 


Returning 


Migrating 


Transfer 


Transfer 


Total 


1987-88 


75.7 


5.1 


43.6 


6.9 


31.1 


44.1 


1986-87 


15.9 


6.6 


12.8 


14.6 


20.0 


12.8 


1981-85 


5.8 


16.9 


15.6 


26.2 


11.1 


12.2 


1976-60 


0.5 


22.0 


12.8 


17.7 


13.3 


10.2 


1971-75 


1.9 


24.2 


7.8 


16.2 


13.3 


10.6 


1966-70 


0.1 


16.9 


4.9 


10.0 


4.4 


6.5 


Before 1966 


0.0 


8.4 


2.5 


8.5 


6.7 


3.6 


No. 


736 


455 


243 


130 


45 


1,609 



Table 3. H 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS' FIRST YEAR 
OF FULL-TIME TEACHING, BY TEACHER TYPE 



Teacher Type 



In-State Out-of-State 



Type 


New 


Returning 


Migrating 


Transfer 


Transfer 


No. 


1987-88 


100.0 


7.5 


4.7 


12.2 


4.3 


50.1 


1985-86 


0.00 


15.0 


26.2 


22.1 


27.7 


10.7 


Before 1983-84 


0.00 


77.4 


69.2 


65.7 


68.1 


39.1 


No. 


762 


452 


256 


131 


47 


1,648 



to find that these moves are more likely to occur earlier than moves 
within the state's public school system. 

The certification pattern for experienced, returning teachers (Table 
3.13) shows that most were certified before 1980; this is consistent 
with the year of graduation. However, teachers from out of state 
show a somewhat unexpected pattern. Over 40 percent of migrating 
teachers and almost 50 percent of out-of-state transfers were certified 
in Indiana before 1986. This indicates that a significant amount of 
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migration is probably "returning home" migration. That is, these 
teachers probably either went to Indiana colleges and obtained 
certification at that time, or taught in Indiana in earlier years before 
migrating from Indiana. Thus some teachers entering from out of 
state appear to have never taught in Indr'ana before, and some have 
prior connections to Indiana. 

Age at Initial Indiana Certification 

Tables 3.15 and 3.16 show the age at which individuals received 
their bachelor's degrees and lirst Indiana certification. Because the 
age of first certification in Indiana io likely to differ by whether these 
teachers are new, were previously teaching in Indiana, or were pre- 
viously teaching out of state, we have combined the out-of-state teach- 
ers into one category in the following tables, while retaining the 
remainder of the typology. About three-quarters of inexperienced 
teachers obtain their bachelor's degrees by age 24; the remainder can 
bs classified as "late" graduates, who obtained their degrees after age 
25. However, Table 3.16 shows that about 39 percent of inexperi- 
enced teachers do not receive their certification until after age 25. 
Since only 25 percent receive their bachelor's degrees after age 25, 
this indicates a significant amount of delay between receiving the 
degree and gaining certification for many individuals. These individ- 
uals may have mayored in other subjects in college, and only later 
decided to become certified. 

Among experienced teachers, only about 12-18 percent obtained 
their degrees after age 25; the younger age for degree attainment 
among this group probably reflects trends in the age composition of 
all college students (who have been becoming older on average). 

Table 3.17 shows the gap vin years) between the attainment of the 
bachelor's degree and first Indiana certification. About 20 percent of 
inexperienced teachers have a gap of two or more years. 
Surprisingly, this is about the same percentage as for returning 
teachers. This could indicate that a fairly consistent percentage of 
teachers decide after college graduation to seek certification. 

Among out-of-state teachers, about 40 percent obtain their 
bachelor's degrees and Indiana certification within one year. This is 
the group of "move and return" teachers. The remainder are probably 
teachers who graduated and taught in other states, then moved to 
Indiana and obtained state certification long after their graduation 
from college. 

Table 3.18 shows the percentage of teachers attending school in the 
previous year. This provides additional insights into teachers' entry 
patterns. First, these data suggest that for some out-of-state 
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Table 3.15 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS' AGE AT 
BACHELOR'S DEGREE, BY TEACHER TYPE 



Teacher Type 



Migrating 
+ 

Out-of- 









In-State 


State 




Age 


New 


Returning 


Transfer 


Transfer 


Total 


*22 


39.6 


60.4 


60.5 


58.5 


50.6 


23 


27.3 


21.6 


22.6 


17.7 


23.5 


24 


9.1 


6.1 


2.4 


7.7 


7.5 


25-29 


10.0 


6.3 


7.3 


11.6 


9.1 


30+ 


14.0 


5.6 


7.3 


4.5 


9.3 


No. 


728 


444 


124 


311 


1,607 



Table 3.16 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS' AGE AT 
FIRST INDIANA CERTIFICATION, BY TEACHER TYPE 

Teacher Type 



Migrating 
+ 

Out-of- 









In-State 


State 




Age 


New 


Returning 


Transfer 


Transfer 


Total 


*22 


26.2 


45.0 


38.8 


19.7 


31.1 


23 


23.7 


20.5 


22.5 


10.5 


20.2 


24 


11.5 


8.9 


5.4 


7.3 


9.5 


25-29 


17.3 


12.5 


17.8 


21.0 


16.7 


30+ 


21.4 


13.1 


15.5 


41.6 


22.6 


No. 


730 


449 


129 


315 


1,623 



45 



Table 3.17 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS' DELAY BETWEEN 
RECEIVING BACHELOR'S DEGREE AND GAINING FIRST 
INDIANA CERTIFICATION, BY TEACHER TYPE 



Teacher TVpe 

Migrating 
+ 

Out-of- 



Length of Gap 






In-State 


State 




(Years) 


New 


Returning 


Transfer 


Transfer 


Total 


0-1 


79.8 


8L0 


71.4 


39.3 


71.3 


2-5 


11.1 


10.5 


16.2 


19.3 


13.0 


6-10 


4.3 


3.1 


6.7 


13.7 


6.0 


11+ 


4.8 


5.4 


5.7 


27.8 


9.7 


No. 


578 


390 


105 


270 


1,343 



teachers, the delay in entering teaching may be due to the need for 
additional coursework to become certified. This is suggested by the 
fact that about 40 percent of them were atten^ ; "7 school full- or part- 
time in the previous year, compared to ?,1 pe ;t of returning teach- 
ers. These data also show that the full-time pursuit of advanced 
degrees accounts for only a small proportion of returning teachers' 
activities during their break in teaching: Only 6 percent of returning 
teachers were full-time students in the previous year. Finally, it is 
instructs e to note that among inexperienced teachers, 62 percent 
were in school full-time during the previous year, compared with 52 
percent who received their bachelor's degrees in the previous year. 
This indicates that about 10 percent either were pursuing master's 
degrees or were finishing teacher certification requirements after 
completion of a bachelor's degree. 

Paths into Teaching 

One reason for investigating the paths into teaching is to enable us 
to use these data as inputs into a pc-based model of teacher supply 
and demand. This model can then be used to analyze the teacher 
labor market under various policy scenarios and could prove a valu- 
able tool to Indiana policymakers. 

The data we have shown here suggest that when modelling teacher 
supply, it is important to identify the various paths taken into teach- 
ing once the bachelor's degree is obtained, especially by those who 
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Table .3. 18 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF REi. .^DENTS' ENROLLMENT IN 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY IN IE PREVIOUS YEAR, 
BY TEACHER TYPE 



Teacher Type 



Migrating 
+ 

Out-of- 



Length of Gap 






In-State 


State 




(Years) 


New 


Returning 


Transfer 


Transfer 


Total 


College status 












Full-time 


61.9 


6.3 


3.9 


3.6 


30.7 


Part-time 


16.5 


25.4 


31.5 


36.5 


23.9 


Not enrolled 


22.6 


68.3 


64.6 


59.9 


45.4 


No. 


762 


460 


130 


304 


1,656 



have never taught before. Figure 3.1 shows these entry paths for 
those inexperienced teachers entering teaching in Indiana in 
1988-89. It distinguishes among three main groups — those entering 
directly after receiving bachelor's degrees, those delaying entry by 
one year, and those who enter two or more years after receiving 
degrees. It further splits each group into those receiving their 
bachelor's degrees before age 25, and those receiving their degrees 
after. 

Only about 45 percent of the inexperienced teacher supply group 
constitutes individuals aged 20-25 entering teaching directly after 
college. Another 13 percent are individuals receiving their bachelor's 
degrees at age 25-45, but who enter teaching directly after obtaining 
their degrees. About 12 percent of inexperienced teachers enter one 
year after receiving a bachelor's degree. Those entering two or more 
years after a bachelor's are further subdivided into two groups: those 
who received their bachelor's degrees and Indiana certification at the 
same time (within one year of their degrees) and those who had a 
significant delay in obtaining certification. The first group is 
presumably composed of education majors who have delayed entry, 
and the second group may be noneducation majors who need addi- 
tional coursework before certification. The former group constitutes 
about 9 percent of all inexperienced Indiana teachers, and the latter 
constitutes about 18 percent. 
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o 

I 
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Direct entry 
after college, 
age 25-45 



m Age at bachelor's, 25-45 
Age at bachelor's, 20-24 



Direct entry 
after college, 
age 20-24 



Delayed entrance 
by one year 



Probably 
non-education 
major 

i i 

Probably 
education 
major 




Same year One year after Two or more years after 

Entry year into teaching after receiving bachelor's degree 



Fig. 3.1 — Inexperienced teachers' paths into teaching 



The above discussion shows that analyzing and predicting teacher 
supply is complex because of the different paths that teachers take 
into teaching. Unlike the traditional view of new teachers as individ- 
uals newly graduated from teacher colleges, the pool of inexperienced 
teachers is actually very diverse; a significant number of them enter 
teaching years after obtaining their bachelor's degrees, and many 
become certified later or obtain their bachelor's degrees at older ages. 

Immigrants to the state also appear to form two groups: individu- 
als who migrate to Indiana but who have had little or no previous 
experience in the state, and individuals who return to Indiana to 
teach after either going to college in Indiana or previously teaching in 
Indiana. We estimate that the former group constitutes about 60 per- 
cent of migrating teachers, and the latter group constitutes 40 per- 
cent. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 



HISTORICAL TRENDS 

The number of new hires has fallen dramatically over time, from a 
high of over 9,000 in 1970 to a low of about 2,500 in 1982. The compo- 
sition of nev hires with respect to experience, gender, and age has 
changed markedly over time, with inexperienced teachers now 
accounting i^r only between 40-45 percent of all new hires, and well 
over a third of all new hires being 35 years of age or older. We find 
that it is the changing composition within each group of teachers 
(inexperienced, returning, or migrating) that is primarily responsible 
for the trends we see with respect to gender and age ratiur than the 
changing proportions of inexperienced to experienced new hires. 

These data suggest that (a) looking at proportions of newly gradu- 
ated teachers who enter teaching may well underestimate the 
number who eventually enter teaching and (b) there is a fairly large 
reserve pool of experienced and migrating teaohers who are available 
to fill the demand for new hires. Of course, the counter side to this is 
the fact that this pool of teachers is getting increasingly older, and 
with lower attrition rates (shown in Grissmer and Kirby, 1991), the 
pool may eventually start shrinking. In addition, in 10 to 15 years, as 
retirements increase, there is likely to be a sharp upsurge in demand 
requiring aggressive recruiting of new and younger teachers. 

RESULTS FROM THE SURVEY 

Of the 1,660 teachers constituting the usable, eligible sample, a lit- 
tle under half (46 percent) are first-year teachers who have never 
taught before. A little over a quarter are returning Indiana public 
school teachers, and another 16 percent are migrating teachers from 
ou )f-state public schools. About 10 percent are transfers from 
private schools, the majority of whom are from in-state schools. The 
teacher labor market appears to be a great deal more fluid than we 
had originally thought. We find that although Indiana returning 
teachers have spent the greater part of their teaching careers in Indi- 
ana public schools — almost six years — a small proportion have taught 
both in private schools and out of state although the length of service 
in both seems to have been rather short. Among migrating teachers, 
somewhat over a third have taught previously in Indiana public 
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schools (although their most recent experience has ',een in out-of- 
state public schools). 

Modelling teacher supply, as our data show, is complex because one 
needs to distinguish the various paths taken into teaching once the 
bachelors degree is obtained. The pool of inexperienced teachers is 
very diverse and a significant number of teachers enter teaching 
years after obtaining their bachelor's degrees, with many becoming 
certified at later times or obtaining their bachelor's degrees at older 
ages. 

The survey allows us to make some inferences rpgarding the 
reserve pool for teachers. Of those employed full-time, among the 
inexperienced teachers we find that about a third were working in 
teaching either as substitutes or part-time teachers. A little under 20 
percent were working in administrative support positions or service 
occupations, and another 6 percent in managerial/administrative 
positions. Among returning Indiana teachers, about 40 percent were 
working in education, mostly as substitutes or aides. About 11 per- 
cent were in managerial/administrative positions and an equal pro- 
portion were in sales. About 7 percent were postsecondary teachers. 
Among the other types of teachers, the overwhelming majority were 
working as classroom teachers. 

Data on the reasons teachers leave teaching and the reasons they 
return to teaching are important in determining whether steps can be 
taken to affect these decisions. Among women, pregnancy/child- 
rearing was the most frequent reason for leaving teaching. Men 
tended to leave to pursue other careers or simply to take a break from 
teaching. Among out-of-state teachers, the next most frequent reason 
given, after pregnancy/childrearing, for the interruption in teaching 
was the move to Indiana, either to accompany a spouse or for other 
personal reasons. 

The reasons given for reentering teaching in 1988-89 are much as 
one would expect from the reasons given for leaving teaching. The 
four most frequently mentioned reasons were: (a) increased need for 
extra family income, (b) lessening of childcare responsibilities, (c) dis- 
satisfaction with other job/activity, and (d) the first y3ar a job was 
offered. Among out-of-state teachers, completion of Indiana certi- 
fication requirements also ranked high. 
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POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

The data we have presented here have several policy implications. 
First, a greater degree of cooperation between school districts and 
businesses, with wider dissemination of information about teaching 
opportunites in the state, might prove to be a cost-effective method of 
recruiting. Second, the reserve pool of teachers appears to be larger 
than we had originally thought, with people being drawn from vari- 
ous administrative and support-type positions and it may prove possi- 
ble, with low-cost certification programs and scholarships, to attract 
midcareer switchers, as is being done in a number of states. Third, as 
the reserve pool of experienced teachers grows older and new hires 
appear to be increasingly older as well, some thought needs to be 
given to ways of attracting younger individuals to teaching to help fill 
the vacancies that are likely to occur in 10 to 15 years. Fourth, as 
least as far as our data show, there seems little states can do to 
prevent breaks in service for teachers who leave and later return to 
teaching. The majority ot those who leave appear do so for per- 
sonal reasons that are unlikely to be responsive to policy changes, 
il^wever, we do not mean to imply that the attrition of younger teach- 
ers from teaching is not amenable to policy reform. There is ample 
evidence to show that these teachers leave for a variety of reasons, 
primarily salary, the work environment, and the extracurricular 
demands of teaching. Certainly, we need to devise policies to attract 
and retain these teachers, who otherwise are likely to be lost to teach- 
ing. 
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Appendix A 



SURVEY OF NEWLY HIRED TEACHERS IN 
INDIANA PUBLIC SCHOO LS, 1988-89 



SURVEY DEVELOPMENT 

To address the issues delineated in the last section, we developed a 
survey to be administered to all Indiana public school teachers newly 
hired in school year 1988-89. These new hires were defined as those 
employed in a full-time teaching position in school year 1988-89 who 
were not so employed in 1987-88. 

Survey Sample 

We used the educational personnel tapes provided by the Indiana 
State Department of Education to obtain a list of all full-time teach- 
ers in 1988-89 who were not listed (as full-time teachers) in 1987-88. 
This population of new hires thus includes not only those hired for 
teaching positions for the first time, but also those returning to their 
former teaching position, or to a new position, after a leave of absence 
from teaching, and those transferring from an out-of-state or private 
school teaching position. Not included in this population are teachers 
who have moved from one Indiana public school to another between 
1987 and 1988, This means that our analysis looks at "new" teachers 
from the point of view of the state (rather than the local corporation). 
The initial population of new hires consisted of 3,066 teachers in 
grades K42. 

Survey Questionnaire 

The survey questionnaire focused on five separate topics: (1) 
current assignment, (2) future plans, (3) work history, (4) teacher 
labor market experience, and (5) personal background. (See Appen- 
dix B for the survey questionnaire.) Specific questions addressed in 
the survey included the following: 

• Current assignment: whether the teacher taught self- 
contained or departmentalized classes; the number and type 
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of students taught (in terms of ability); primary teaching 
assignment; average courseload; and hours spent per week in 
school-related activities during and after school hours. 

• Satisfaction with current assignment and working conditions 
along a number of dimensions. 

• Experience with the Beginning Teacher Internship Program 
and overall impressions. 

• Future plans: likelihood of teaching next year and reasons for 
considering leaving; likelihood of remaining in teaching given 
improvements in teaching conditions or salary; importance of 
various factors in the decision to leave teaching; likelihood of 
transferring to another school district the following year and 
the reasons for considering such a transfer; longer-term 
career plans. 

• Previous work history: main activity during the prior school 
year and the occupation if in the workforce; comparison of 
prior occupation to the current teaching assignment; reasons 
for reentering teaching or transferring from another state or 
private school. 

• Labor market experience: process of job search; importance of 
various factors in the decision to apply to specific school dis- 
tricts; timing of applications and offers; alternative occupa- 
tions considered. 

• Background: educational and demographic profile; marital 
status; number of children under and over five years of age; 
salary from various sources, including teaching, summer 
employment, and total family income. 

Pretest 

We conducted a small-scale pretest with 14 teachers. The pretest 
consisted of a two-hour discussion of issues assessed by the survey, 
followed by completion of the survey instrument, and individual post- 
survey discussions. Although the pretest respondents were not ran- 
domly chosen (they were volunteers recruited by the principals), we 
felt, that for our purposes, the "representativeness" of the pretest 
sample was of less concern than the willingness of the pretest group 
to share their nxperiences and volunteer feedback on the appropriate- 
ness and clarity of the survey questions. We feel that this highly per- 
sonal, interactive pretest procedure resulted in more useful informa- 
tion for survey design than would have been derived from a larger 
and more random sample pretested in the more traditional manner. 
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The 14 teachers who participated in the pretest had varied back- 
grounds and teaching experiences. Eight were inexperienced new col- 
lege graduates, one entered the Indiana public schools after teaching 
in an out-of-state private school, two came from out-of-state public 
schools one had been working as a substitute teacher, and one was a 
former Indiana teacher returning to teaching from homemaking. 

SURVEY ADMINISTRATION 

The purvey was mailed to teachers in May 1989. Two weeks after 

Two'wll 111 ^ 10 V/ eminder card was sent to all nonrespondents. 
Two weeks after hat, a second packet of materials was sent to all 
those who had still not returned a survey. Packets included a survey 
instrument .postage-paid return envelope, a letter of endorsement 
from the Indiana State Superintendent of Public Schools, and "a Zer 
btter exp laming the purpose of the study. All correspondence was 
mailed to teachers at their schools. 

We reived 1,953 completed surveys from the 3,066 mailouts for 
an urn sted response rate of 64 percent. Had the survey been 
fielded somewhat earlier than the end of May (which was close to uie 
end of the school year), we might have obtained a higher response 

Initial analyses of the responses revealed that 288 of the respon- 
dents were actually ineligible, either because their responses to an 
mtml screening question revealed that they were not in full-time 

ta l ? P h?fn7nJ 3eCaUSe . t u eir SUrVey res P° nses ^dicated that they had 
taught in Indiana in the previous year. 

The former group may be tea-hers who have transferred during 
the school year from a full-time teaching pjs ition to another position 
The latter group of ineligible teachers (i.e., second-year hires) were 

Uctober 1987 The Indiana personnel files list teachers as of October 
of each school year. Teachers hired after October would be classified 
by our analysis as new hires in the following year. It is also possible 
tha the respondents simply erred in answering the questions regard- 
ing previous experience. We have eliminated these surveys from the 
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analysis. After eliminating these cases, we had a final sample of 
1,G65. 2 

Normally, one attempts to correct for nonresponse bias in survey 
data. However, the evidence available indicates little if any response 
bias in our sample. 3 Thus, the analyses presented in this and other 
reports in the study are based on unweighted data. 

2 A true response rate could not be calculated because we cannot identify the true 
universe of teachers who are new hires in 1988-89. This is because we cannot deter- 
mine how many of the nonrespondents are actually ineligible, i.e., they did not respond 
because they had self-selected themselves out of the sample, knowing themselves to be 
ineligible. If we make the assumption that none of these are ineligible, then we get an 
adjusted response rate of 60 percent (1,665/2,778, eliminating the 288 ineligibles from 
both the numerator and denominator). However, if we make the assumption that the 
proportion of ineligibles in the universe of 3,066 teachers is the same as among the 
respondents (14.7 percent), then we get an adjusted response rate of 64 percent 
(1,665/2,614). 

^he question of nonresponse bias in our analytical results from the survey data is 
moot. Given that we do not have a precise picture of the population of newly hired 
teachers, we could not compensate for nonresponse bias through some form of weight- 
ing. However, we did compare the respondent sample with the overall population 
along demographic categories and found that, with the exception of gender, the differ- 
ences between the two were not statistically significant. With respect to gender, we 
found that the population was 22.4 percent male whereas the respondent sample was 
only 20.1 percent male. If this difference were indeed real, then our survey responses 
are biased in those areas in which gender may be a factor, for example, in responses to 
questions regarding reasons for leaving teaching or reasons for reentering, regarding 
previous work experience in a sector outside of education, and regarding future plans. 
However, as we said above, it is difficult to say much about the magnitude of the bias 
because we do not know whether the difference we observe is an artifact of our incom- 
plete data. 
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Appendix B 
1989 INDIANA TEACHER SURVEY 



Survey Purpose 



u » ny. i if I^UOHMCU lUaLMCI WOfKlO 

Your responses on this survey will be sirictly confidential. Individual responses will be ccmbmed w.th ill 
oth«r survey responds lo y.eld group stat.shcs. only these aggregated group stat.st.es w.l. he reused , 0 the 
Ind.ana Department of Public Instruction or to any other organ./at.on or publication Pieise answer every 
question, unless you are asked to sk.p an ,tem (or sect.on) that does not apply , 0 you If you are unsure how 
to answer a question, please give the best answer you can 

Thank you for taking part m this survey 



Statement of Confidentiality 

All information that you provide will be regarded at strictly confidential, and will be reported crty ihroug* ^Heceled 
(group) stat.st.cs Any .dentifying information collected will be used only for (he purpose of the study and wHI noTte 
disclosed or releaaed for any other purpose, except as required by law 



INSTRUCTIONS 



Some items will require that you mark ONLY ONE ANSWER 
Other items will require that you mark ONE ANSWER OR 
MORE, depending on how many app!y in your case. Here 
is an examplo of each typo of item. 



1 Do you own any houso pets? (Mark one answer) 



Yi.»s 
No 



Ci) 

fi> — GO TO 3 



2 What kinds of house puts do you own? 
{Maty all that apply) 

0o<, O 

Cat Q 

Frsh (j 

Bird Q 

Otru-r (J 



3. Do you have any children? {Uw.th or.o answer) 



Vrs 
No 



Some items also ask you to skip to a later item, or to skip 
to the nent section of the survey In the example above, if 
you owned no house pet*, you would skip Item 2, 8 nd 
continue with H: in 3 It is important to follow the "GO 
TO " instructions whenever they appear, to save lime 
and to avoid confusion If you find that you are attempting 
to answer a question that *eems inappropriate (e g . it asks 
where you taugru last yufr, when you were, in fact, not 
teaching last yea.), theck the previous items to see if you 
missed a "GO TO " statement 



USE NO 2 PENCIL ONLY 



6001 BOOOMHOMBOBOOOOOGO 
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SECTION 1 : YOUR CURRENT ASSIGNMENT 



1. How does your school corporation classify your current position? 

(Mark one answt" • 

Regular full t»me teacher (including special education) • 1 

Part time teacher .... * 

Substitute leachi'i 1 

Full time nonteachmg corporation employee 4 

Other 5 



If YOU MARKED "1". PLEASE CONTINUE WITH THIS SURVEY. IP YOU MARKED 
ANY RESPONSE OTHER THAN "1". PLEASE STOP MOW ANO RETURN YOUR 
QUESTIONNAIRE TO OATA RECOGNITION CORPORATION. THANK YOWOft 

YOUR TIME. 



2 Do vou MAINLY teach a self contained class (one 
group of students for all or most of the day) or 
departmentaliied classes (different groups of 
students throughout the day)? {Mark one answtv] 



Self contained class all day 

Sell '. untamed riass moot ol the dd\ 

Departmentalized classes 



GO TO 4 



3. How many students are currently enrolled m your 
self contained class? 



00 
®® 

<D® 
0® 
S® 

®a 

05® 
®® 
®® 



GO TO 7 



EXAVelt 

For this md all grids, 
if yfM! answer his 
f«w6r digits thin the 
number allotted 
entet leading jnrnes. 
like this 



0j£ 



• © 

.00 
0® 

!)® 
ft® 



4 For the classes you teach 

A Mow many different preparations do you have 
on an average day? 



(?) 



0 («, 



For the classes you teach 

B How many class periods do you teach on an 
average day 7 



C What is the TOTAL number of students you 
teach? 



0 0 'j 

^©■: 

1 ©' 
S-®< 
.<;0' 
*®c 

'•)®{< 

0®. 
■ j <•) i 



students taught 



EXAMPLE 

Fur this and all yndi. 
if your antwar has 
fewer digits than the 
number allotted, 
enter leading jeroes. 
like this 



031 



V 

®<5# 

0®0 
®«® 



How satisfied are you with the courses you have 
been assigned to teach (e g . would you prefer to 
teach different courses, fewer courses, etc.)? 

iM./ft' one answer) 

Vi rv sanshrd CO 
Satisfied . . ® 

Dissdlislied 0 
Very d.bsahsl ed 0 
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6. What tt your current PRIMARY teaching assignment 
field (that it. the one m which you teach the most 
classes) and what it your SECONDARY assignment 
field (the one in which you teach the next-most 
classes)? If your secondary aisignmont field is the 
same as your primary field, mark the samo number 
in both columns If your teaching schedule is divided 
equally between two different fields, mark the one 
for which you feel most qualified as your primary 
assignment field, and the other as your secondary 
assignment field. 

(Mark ONt answer 
»n each column) 

Secondary 

Primary 



Basic skills remedial education 


i ' ; 


1 1 ; 


Business education 


J j 


'K 


Computer science 


1 3/ 


3 , 


English language arts 


i 4 


4 


Fine arts (music arts, drama; 


• i 


4 


Foreign language 




ft 


Health, physical educahon 


J 


7 


Home economics 


n 


'■ 


Industrial arts 




'¥ 


Mathematics 






Heading . 




1 1 


Sciences 






Biology 


W 


1? 


Chemistry 


tj 


M. 


Earth science leology 




u 


Physics 




IS 


General olher science 




1* 


Social studies social science 


1 7 


'» f 


Special education 


'is 


•'if 


Vocational education 


in 


'19 


All other fields 


fry 


jo 



7 Which of the following describes the typo of students 
you teach? (Mark all thai apply] 

Mainly high achieving students 
Mamly average achieving students 
Mainly low achieving student'. 
Wide range of achievement levels 
Mainly minority student , 
Mainly non minority students 
Mix ol racial groups 



8 On avenge, about how many hours per week do 
you spend on school related activities during 
and aftor school hours* 

Durinil Alter school 

school hou»» {including weekends) 







par woek 














1 


© 




."00 




© 






© 






®® 


CO© 




w® 


y 


© 




&® 


t J 


© 




V® 


i 


© 




c;® 


'ji) 


© 




A® 




© 




0® 



9 How well did your educational training ard/or 
previous teaching experience prepare you for your 
teaching assignment this year? (If you provide 
departmentalized instruction in more than one 
fteld. answer for your primary assignment field.) 
(Mark or*** »'..,wer) 



I was very well prepared Q 

I was well prepared (V) 

I was |uM adequately prepared Q 

I was not adequately prepared ... © 



10 What kind ol Indiana state teaching certificate do 
you hold? (Mark one answer) 



L ileinne i erhfn.aie (j) 

Kegui.ir standard certificate (7) 

Provisional (fas! yeaij ceridu ale (7) 

Temporary or emergency certificate (*) 



1 1 On the whole, how satisfied are yoir with th- 
teachrng experience you have had this year? 

(Mark or • answer) 



Very satished (,) 

Sah,hed 0 

f)<v..iiisf>rii ,j) 

Very iiissahshi-d ,4) 
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12. To what extant are you satisfied with each of the 
following working conditions? 
(Murk one answer on each line) 



Vary Dmatufied 

Dissatisfied 

Neither 

Satisfied 



13. 



Very Satisfied _ 



Student motiva 1 ion lu luar n 




• ® 


Student behavior 


.©(?; 


© 


« 0 


Support Irom parents 


©0©> 




Recognition & support from 


. ©«? 




V® 


admimslraturs . 


Support from other teachers 


...00)®: 




Paperwork clerical support 


©0© 


i ® 


Other nonteachtng dudes 


0-' 


©c 


« N ® 


Time allowed fur preparation 




0' 


e.® 


Availability of lesuurces & materials 


©■» 


0 


• 0 


Quality of textbooks 


0^0 




Manageability of workload 


. ©.I 


0 


• ® 


Class si/e 




0' 




G'ade and/or course asstgnnn<nt|s| 


• ©(' 


© 


4^® 


Intellectual challenge uf assiynment . . 


.©'? 


©' 


V® 


Physical condition ul school & 








classroum .... 


0 > 


© 




Safety of envirunmenl 




® 


• 0 


General work condrlions . 


©?- 


©■ 


• © 


To what extant are you satisfied 








with each of the following 








other work factors' 








(Mark one answer for each line) 








Current salary 


0 < 


0 


© 


Potential for salary growl*- 


. 0 ■ 


0 




Job benefits 


0 > 


0' 


* ® 


Opportundy for professioi ii 








advancenu*ni 


0 ' 


®. 


v® 


Oj.po n u n 1 1 y to attend gradual!' 








SChOOl 


0 ■ 


0 


• ® 


Procedures foi evaluatog my 








performance 


0 ' 


® 


• 0 


Long, n.'rrn job security 


0 ■ 


0 


• 0 


Summer job opportunities 


0 ■ 


©' 


* 0 


Influence (;ver work policies & 








practices 


© ' 


0 


* ® 


Autonomy nr control over 








own v.ork 




0 


• ® 


Stale student Irslimj r rqutr i-mi>nl «, 


0 ' 


® 


• 0 


Ability t<> iUff\ students emotional 








ni-cdS 


fx) i 


0 


4 (*) 


Abii-ty to meet students inlelH-i to.it 










0 ' 


>>> 


• 0 


Extent (if students non.lt tideinti: 








p'oUrms 


0 > 


® 


• © 


Ciimjt'Uli'Mj d.st.im c 








Area of ind*ana in w'mh I iea«n 


0 ' 


0 


4 0 



* 4. In this school year, have you been participating in 
the Indiana Beginning Teacher Internship Program 
(< e , was a more senior teacher assigned as a 
mentor to offer instructional support and assistance)? 

(Mark one answer) 



Yes . . 
No . . . 



.0 



00 TO 23 



15 During this school year, how many times have you 
been observed in your classroom by your mentor 
teacher and by your school principal? 

(Mark ONE answer 
m each column) 

Mentor Principal 

Never 0 © 

Once (0 0 

Twice .0 0) 

Three limes . *j 0 

Four times 5 (*, 

Five or more limes (*) 0 



16 During an average week, about how much time do 
you and your mentor teacher spend discussing 
instructional issues? (Mark one answer} 

Li'SS than one hour per week ... 1 1 

One hour per week ...(** 

Two hours per week 3 

Three hoors per week 

Four hour*, per week ts 
More than four hours per week V 



1 7 Would you prefer to have more or loss time spent 
on each of the following 7 

(Mark one answer on eac'i Iii»c») 



last Time . 



Same Amount of T»mw . 
More T ime 



Mrhltjf nhsef ■..iliuliS 

Tune wH» meu|nr outside 

lit t Ijsstooni 
f vahiat-ons by pnru ,pji 
D jcussion of evaluations 
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18. How useful do you find the assist ce you receive 
from your mentor teacher? 

(Mark one answer in each section) 

A. For dealing with classroom management: 

Extremely useful fi) 

Moderately useful \j) 

Not useful (j) 

B. For dealing with instructional problems 

Extremely useful ... \\) 

Moderately useful r>) 

Not useful 



C For adjusting to the school environment 
in general: 

Extremely useful 

Moderatuly useful 

Not useful 



(V 



.0 
CO 
el) 



19. How experienced n your men or teacher in providing 
instruction in each of the following? 
(Mark one answer on each line) 



Not At All Experienced 

Somowhal Experienced 

Vory Expetii>ncod 



Your grade level 


© 


0 


CO 


The types o' students you teach 


... CO 


.® 


(?) 


The subject! s) you teach 


CO. 


CO 


<?: 


Your leaching style or philosophy 


CO 


CO 


i 



20. In your opinion, to what extent is the teacher 
assigned as your mentor an appropriate choice? 
(Mark one answer) 

Very appropriate choice 
Fairly appropriate choice 
Fairly inappropriate thou.*- 
Very inappropriate choice 



21 To what extent are you satisfied with the following 
aspects of the Beginning Teacher Internship Program, 
■s they apply in YOUR PARTICULAR CASE? 

(Mark one answer on each line) 



Very Distanced 

□nullified , 

Neither 

Satisfied 



Very Satuded . 



Mentor and Observations 

Availabthty of mentor 

Confidentiality of mentor 
relationship ... 

Mentor s responsibilities 

Frequency 0 f observations . 

Principal and Evaluations 

Availability of principal 
Principal s responsibilities 
Evaluation procedures 
Frequency ol evaluations 
Objectivity ol evaluations 
Accuracy ol evaluations 



©00©® 

©000® 
©00©® 
©00©® 



©00©® 
00©0® 
©0®0® 
©000® 
0000® 
©000® 



22 In GENERAL, what is your overall impression of 
the Beginning Teacher Internship Program? 

(Mark one answer) 

Excellent program Q 
Good program (aj) 
Fair program (i) 
Poor program 0 
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SECTION 2: YOUR FUTURE PLANS 



23. ASSUMING THAT YOU WANT TO RETURN, do you 
think you will be offered a new contract in your 
currant corporation lor the next school year? 
(Mark one answer) 



Ves 

Unsure 

No (due (o niF or other reasons) 



24. What it the probability that you will be teaching 
next year? (Mark one answer) 



.0 



Definitely 
Probably 
Unsure 

Probably nnl . 
Definitely not 



00 TO 28 



26 What is the MAIN reason you are considering 
not teaching next yoar? 

(Mark one answer) 

School staffing action 
Marnaye plans 

Pregnancy childrearmg home ma king 
To a I lend school 
Spouse family move 

Sabbatical leave or oilier break 

from leaching 
Health related reasons 
To inovf mlo nonleachmg 

educational position 
To move into i^ostiion out Side 

of education 



IF YOU ANSWERED 1 7. 
QO TO 28 



26. Would you still be interested in seeking a job 
outside of teaching if 

(Mark one answer on each line) 



Definitely Not 

Probibty Not 

Uniure 

Probably 

Definitely 



your school corporation 
raised us sdldiy scale 
by $4,000 per year . 



B youi class sue or leaching 
load was rut by 20 percent 

C you were assigned an aide 
or other assistance for 
dealing with paperwork and 
or special needs students . 



0000® 
®®0d>® 



27 How important was each of the following in your 
decision to leave (nr to consider leaving) teaching? 

(Mark one; answer on each line) 



Nut At Alt Important 
Somewhat Important , 
Very Important 



Salary 


.. <»(D'X 


PolenlMl for wi.ir, growth 


CV0« J ' 


Opportunities fur professional 




advancement 




L iiny term juh security 




Professional prestige 


. ;-® » 


Recognition ,ind support from 




administrate)! s 


.... '.?®CiJ 


Workload responsibilities 


. '»,0;o 


Safely nt environment 


0®S» 


Cifiti i.il work conditions 


'^®@ 


Avadabii ly of materials and 




r esourt es 


f \< ® 






St huul learning eovironmoe.l 


^®tf 


P,H enUI < iimnuu . r y suppiw 1 


'0®'v 


Student HCh.evement levels 
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28. Will you seek a job in another school corporation 
for the next school year? 
(Mark one answer) 



Definitely. 
Probably 
Unsure 
Probably not 
Definitely nol 



QO TO 31 



29. Would you still be interested in seeking a job 
in anothor corporation if 
Mark one answer on each line) 



Definitely Not 

Probably Not 

Unsure 

Probably 

Definitely . 



A your school torpor anon 
r .used iis salary scale 
by $4,000 per year 

B your class s./e or leaihmg 
load was cut by 20 percent 

C you were assigned an .nde 
or other assistance Itir 
deahng w.lh paperwork ,ind 
or special needs students 



©'>.©<« 0 
0 ' ©'« © 

© > 0 « © 



30 How important was each of (he following in your 
decision to move [or to considar moving) to 
another corporation? 

(Mark one answer on each line) 



Nol Ai All Important, 
Somewhat Important _ 
Very Important 



School staffing attion 

School corporation reorganization 

Spouse family move 

Marnayi? 

Geographic location commuting 

distance 
Available teaching assignment 
Salary 

Potential for salary growth 
Availability ol materials 4 

resources 
Recognition support ffom 

administrators 
Class si/e(s) 

Srhoul tear rung environment 
Parental community support 
Studeni achievement levels 
Salety of environment 
General work conditions 



31 Within the next ftv years, how probahle is it 
that you will leave the teaching profession? 

(M irk one answer) 

Will (Infinitely If t)V i> 

Wih p«ubabl> leave 
Unsure 

Wif probably nol leave 
Will ctehmtelv nol leave 



0©0 

0®® 

. 0©0 

0©C£> 
0®® 
.CO©® 
CO©® 

0®® 

.CO®® 
0)®® 

0®® 

CO ® CO 

®®e> 

0®® 
®®0 



0 

® 

CO 
0 
® 
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SECTION 3: YOUR WORK HISTORY 



32. When did you first think about entering elementary 
or secondary teaching as a career? 

(iViark one answer | 

Before high school 

During high school ^ 

Between high school and college 0 

During first two years of college CO 

During last two years of coMe i|e ® 

Alter I graduated from college ... ... Q 



33. Wat K 12 teaching your first career choice? 
(M3rk one answer) 



Yes 
No 



34. Ware you enrolled in a college or university 
during th? last school year { 1 9C7 8B)? 
{Mark one answer) 

Yes. as a full time studei t 

Yes. as a part tune stude >( 

No 



35. Havo you ever been employed full-time in a 

permanent occupation outside of the elementary 
and secondary education system/ (Do not 
count summer or other temporary jobs.) 
(Mark one answerl 

Yes ... . . . 

No 



36 What was your MAIN ACTIVITY during the 
|/,st school year (1987 DP)? 
iMark one answer) 



Employed full tune 

Employed piirt time 

Milrt.ny service 

Hnniemaker 

Student 

Retired 

Unemployed 

Other 



00 TO 42 



37. If you were in the workforce in 1 987 08. in what 
occupation were you employed? 

(Mark one answer) 

An occupation in the K 12 jchool system: 

Substitute teacher © 

Teacher's aide @) 

Classroom teacher (*) 

Other school position ® 

An occupation outside of the K 12 
school svstem: 

Managerial administrative occupation 

(e g . accountant, per Sonne' officer. 

management analyst) (i> 

Professional specialty (e g . lawyer, engineer. 

computer systems analysti © 

Post secondary teaching 0 

Social service specialty ie g. counselor. 

psychologist, social worker) ■ - (V 

Technical support (m g . technician, nurse. 

computer programmer) 

S.i lei, occupation (c g . retail sales, real 

estate, insurance sales) <® 

Administrative support (e g . computer 

operato' o*.-reiary. bookkeeper) $}) 

Service occupat. n (eg. chef, child care 

woiker. police officer) 

farming 

Other 



38 For how many years were you employed in the job 
you held last year? (Mark one answer) 



Letis than 1 year 
1 year 
7 years 

3 ye;)fs 

4 years 
b years 

More lhan 5 years 



39 What was your annual 
salary 7 (Hound to 
the nea'esl SI 000) 



0 



® 



"0 

•;® 
»® 

o® 
•:® 
^® 



,000.00 
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40. Overall, how would you compare your current 
teaching job to the job you held last year? 
(Mark one answer) 

Current job much bMler . i' 

Current job sompwhai belter 

Both jobs about the same j 

former job somewhat better , '« 
Former job mut.i better 



41 How would you compare the following aspects of 
your current teaching job to the job you held 
last year? (Mark one answer on each line) 



Former Job Better . 



Both Jobs the Same 

Currant Job Better 



Salary . ... 

Potential lor salary growth 

Opportumlres tor professional 

advancement 
Long term job security 
Job benefits 

Procedures for performance 
evaluation . 

Availability of materials & 
re sources 

Influence over workplace policies 

and practices 
Autonomy or control over 

own work 
Manageability of workload 
Work schedule 
Intellectual challenge 
Emotional rewards 
Job strr'ss 

Professional prestige 
Recognition and support horn 

administrators managers 
Resper t from colleagues 

Opportunity lor professional 

exchange 
Continued growth ,-inri learning 
Safely ol envwnnmm: 
General work conditions 



'00 i 

00 . 
j. 0 ' 

:•■.©■! 

'-,©.3 

'/© 'j 
'« 0* 

. 0 j 

0® :j 
1 * © ■ 

. © > 
- © 1 

. © 3 

' © i 

' © . 



42. NOT COUNTING this school year (1988-89) how 
many years of K 12 teaching experience do you 
have in: 



A The Indiana 
publ'/ schools 



n 



B. Indiana private/ 
parochial schools 



°,® 
0© 
<>,® 
CO® 
0® 
® 
'V ® 
>O0 

'■ ® 

y.® 



@® 

0© 

0© 
0® 
0® 

0® 
0® 
0® 

0® 

0® 



C Public schools 
in other states 



D. Private/parochial 
schools in other states 



0® 
0® 
0® 
0® 
0© 
'0® 
®® 

0® 
0® 
0® 



years 



IF YOU HAVE NO PfUVtOU* IM2 TtACMMO 
EXPERIENCE (YOU CNTEIICO WUnZ-5 
ABOVE) QQ TO S3 9 



43 In what yaar did you first begin fulMime elementary 
or secondary teocnmy? (Mark one answer) 

1937 88 (V; 

1 986 87 " (i) 

198b 8b <j, 
'984 85 (4, 
• 983 84 

Before 1933 84 ^ 



44 Prior to this school year, what was the last school 
year during which you taught? (Mark one answer) 

1984 8b or before V> 
198b 86 <Y, 



1986 8/ 
198 7 88 



OO TO 47 
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46. What is the main reason you took this leave 
from teaching? (Mark one answer) 

School staffing action © 

Pregnancy childreanng . . ® 

Family emergency - ® 

To take a sabbatical or other break 

from leaching (A* 

To try artolf r career (5) 

To pursue further education ® 

Geographic move for personal reasons (D 

Spouse move (?) 

Retirement 0 

Illness © 

Other reason ... © 



46 What are the marrr reasons you decided to 
re-enter teaching in THIS school year? 
{Mark all that apply) 

first year I was offered a iub 

Was offered a better leaching job than 

previous teaching job 
Completed Indiana crrtihcatiun requirements 

Completed educatjori.it program 

Child care responsibilities lessened 
Increased need for extra lamity income 
Became dissatisfied with other job or activity 
To earn additional retirement credits 
Leave of absence could not be extended 
Other 



47. How would you compare your current teaching 
job to your previous teaching job? 
(Mark one answer) 

Cuirent job much belter 
Ciii rent job somewhat belter 
Both jobs about the same 
Former job somewhat better . 
Former job much better 



48 In what state was your most recent prior 
K 12 teacl.ing experience* 

(Mark one answer ) 



o 
o 

o 

. o 
o 
o 

G 
O 



GO 
i 

6) 



hull. In, I 
lll.ni;ib 
Kemu<:k\ 

Ohm 

Other state 



QO TO 61 



49. Why did you transfer to the Indiana school system? 

'Mark all that apply) 

Spouse's job move Q 

Preferred to five in Indiana O 

Teacher pay is better in Indiana O 

Working conditions are better in Indiana O 

Mure leac* lg opportunities in Indiana O 

Other reason O 



50 Whbn you were htrod hy an Indiana school 
corporation, did you receive full credit for 
your out-of-state teaching ?erienco? 
(Mark one answer) 



V >\ 
Ves 
No 



51 



for salary and pension purposes 
iof pension purposes only 



© 
® 
® 



Was your most recent orior teaching experience 
rn a public school or in a private or parochial 
school? (Mark one answer) 



In a private or 

parochial school 
In a public school 



111 

00 TO 03 



52 Why did you switch to the public school system 7 

(Mark all that applyi 

Spousv s -oh move ..,(.) 

My private school rlosed O 

Better pay in public schouls ... O 

More resources m pu.'riit schools . . \J 

More el. illenging work in public school;, . . O 

No openings m pnva e schools in local area . . O 

Oilier . . Q 



9 
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SECTION 4: YOUR TEACHER LABOR MARKET EXPPRicmrp 



53. In school year 1988 89. did you return to teach ,n 
the samo school corporetton after a leave of absence? 
(Maik one answer) 



Yes . 
No. 



.0 
0- 



GO TO 66 



64. Did you apply to any other school corporations for 
a teaching position during your leeve of absence? 
(Mark one answer) 



Yes . 
No 



0 



GO TO 77 



55 What sources of information were available to help 
you decide on which school corporations to apply, 
end which were most useful to you? 

!MarK all -ippiy 
in each column) 

Available Usuful 

Ri»CfL 'ers who ( .«jjm.» to my Sources Sourcos 

cuih'cjc university '' ) ' " 

Recrutlment confer cni.u . • " •' « 

College advisor 

Job placement sr>rvici< ; f ) 

Personal Knowledge of ciirpordlion(sj ( 
Information I gathered from 

corporation^) 
Recommendations Irom Inends 

relatives or other teachers ) • 

56 To how many INDIANA school corporotions did you 
apply while seeking your current job ? 



- © 
',© 
'© 

< © 

*:® 

' ® 

9 ®. 

9 (9 X 



corporatior<(5) 



57 How many of ,„« INDIANA school corpornttons to 
which you applied offered you a position for 
1988-89? (Mark one answer t 



58 In the grids below, enter the school corporation 
number (from the enclosed blue pages entitled 
"Indiana School Corporation List") of each Indiana 
corporation TO WHICH YOU APPLIED during the 
last year (1988). Indicate the corporations in order 
of preference at the time you applied If more than 
4. mark your top 4 choices. 



First 
Choice 



Second 
Choice 



0®^ 

0®'>\ 
'«/©'*, 

^©■>; 
®v 

fa®>; 

)®v 



Third 
Choice 



o®f5; 

«wO®ft> 

fJ C ® £' 
®©.'«: 

v-®V; 

(a;®r,> 
® v 



Fourth 
Choice 



@®@ 
00® 
0®® 
®®® 
®0® 

®@® 

0®0 

0®0 
®®® 

to®® 



®®@ 
0®© 
03®® 
®®@ 
®®® 
®@® 
®®® 
©®® 
®®® 
®@® 



59. How important were each of the following in 
determining your MOST PREFErHED school 
corporetion? (Mark one answer on each hne) 



Not Important 

Somewhat Important . 
Very Important _ 



A Located m ,\ nnal area 
B Incited m a suburban area 
C Located in a larcje r ity 
0 Geographic local. on near tanuly 
o< biemls 

Geographic location near current home 
f Availability of openings . 

0 High salary levels 

H Mostly high achieving students 

1 Mi* o! student achievement levels 
J Many sperral needs students 

K Assignment m.iti h.ng my pr : .f .-rred grades) 
L Assignment matching my preferred 

subjiM t ar e.is 
M Opportunity to leach upper level r nurses 
N Up \i (i.i I e instructional materials 

am 1 equipment 
0 Ail illustrative staff I respect 
P Ad» prate instructional support staff 



1 

0©0 

0©0 
0®® 

.000 
0©0 
CO®® 

0®0 
.000 
0®0 

0®0 
00® 

CO ©Co 
0©0 

0©0 

0®0 

0®® 



60 WhK ii characterise was MOST important in 

deir -miming in which corporation you most preferred 
lo work> tin the r tctvs below mark the ONf letler 
ff'Hn Hem f)9l 
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61 . In the grids below, enter the ichool corporation 

number of each Indiana corporation THAT OFFERED 
YOU A POSITION for thia ichool year (1988 89). 
beginning with your moat preferred offer. 



Most 
Preferred 
Offer 



Second 
Preferred 
Offer 
(if eny) 



Third 
Preferred 
Offer 
(if any) 



Fourth 
Preferred 
Offer 
(if »ny| 



®®® 
0©0 
0®® 
®@® 

®0® 
®®® 
®®® 
0®® 
®®® 
0®@ 



©®© 
0®0 
0®® 
®®® 
0®® 
0®0 
®®0 
0®0 
®®® 
0®® 



®@© 
00® 
®0© 
0®® 
00® 
®@® 
0®® 
0®0 
0®® 
0®0 



@®0 
00® 
00© 
0®0 
®®® 
®®® 
00® 
0®0 
0®® 
0®0 



W YOU MCaWID OMtY OH*. OFF!*, 00 TO tX 



62. From the job offers you received, how does your 
first choice offer compare to your second-choice 
offer on each of the following characteristics? 

[Mark one answer on each lino) 

Cannot Compare 



Applies Morn lo Second Choice 
Appliei About Equelly 



Applies More to First Choice. 



Located in a rural aiea 

located in a suburban area 

Located in a large uly . . , 

Geographic Incdlion near family or 

friends 

Geographic location near current home 
High salary levels . . 

Moslly high achieving Students 
Mix of sludenl achievement levels 
Many special needs students 
Assignment matches my preferred gradejs) 
Assignment matches my preferred 

subject area!; 
Opportunity to leach upper level courses 
Up to date inslruction.il materials 

and equipment 
Adrtnmsir Jltve stalt I respect 
Adequate instructional support staff 



®0o:0 
00®0 

0®0® 

0®®® 

0®v>'® 
. 0®®© 

O)0®0 

.Q®0© 

o;®®© 

k')®0® 

0®0® 
0®®® 

0®0© 
O\®0© 



63. How many Indiana corporations invited you to 
interview with them? (Do not count interviews 
held on a college campus^ 

® 0 ® ® 0 ® ® ® ® © 



64. How many interviews did you accept? 

@ © CO ® (y ® ® l>) ® © 



65. In the lines below, mark the month in which you 
(A) placed your first job application, (B) placed your 
last job application. (C) received your first interview 
request. (D) received your last interview request. 
(E) received your first job offer, (F) received your 
last job offer, and (G) accepted your current job. 
(Mark '8 in lines B, D or F if you placed only one 
application, received only one interview request or 
received onl" one offer ) 
(Mark one answer on each line) 



Not Applicable- 
September or later 

August 

July 

June 

Mey 



March April . 
February or before — 



1 



A First application placed . . ..®®®© t)©©® 
B Last application placed . , CO®®®®®®® 



C fVst interview request 

D Last interview request 

E First offer received 

F Lflst offer received 

G Accepted current |ob 



0®0®®®®® 
C®00®®0® 
.00®®®®®® 
000®®®®® 
®®®©©®0® 



66 When loo«in*j for h teaching job. did you do 
any of the following? 
(Mark all that apply} 

Contact principals on your own initiative 
Call corporations after send»nq application 
Utilize friends < r relatives as contacts 
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67. During your jub search IN INDIANA, how satisfied 
were you win each of the following? 
(Mark one answ?r on each line) 



Very Dissatisfied. 



Somrwhat Dissatisfied 

Somewhat Satisfied 

Very Satisfied 



AvailahiMy of information 

on j oh openings 
Availability <>' openings 
Consistency of applic.ilion forms 
Treatment received during interviews 
Timing of feedback »n appbcat.cins 
Tuning of feedback on interviews 
Tuning of jot) offers 
Matrh of actual job io promised |ob 
hhiness of hiftng piocess 
Overall ,ob search process 



68. On a frve point scale, how would you rate the 
difficulty of the job market for teachers in yuur 
grade level anrl or subject area in Indiana' 
{Mark one answer) 



Vory easy 
to find jobs 



Very difficult 
lo find jobs 



69 When you were on the joh market, d d you have 
any of the following "connections" to the 
corporation that hiied you? 
(Mark all th.it apply) 

I student I Might here 

I substiintt taught here 

I f».i<l another ,ob liete («nde • i 

I had friends oi ii-lativer. working here 

I h.)d other i nnncrtions 

I h.nl no c :onn««» tions 



70 Had you applied for a teaching position in Indian.) 
in a previous year (i e . before 19Co)' 
tM.irk all tit.it applyi 



Yes I applied i (l! 
Ye I applied h.< 

prior io 1 98/ 
No 



t.vj; 



0 


» © 


© 




© 


V© 




» © 


© 


J © 




r@ 


© 


» 0 


0 


'© 


© 


• .0 


© 


© 



71 In this school year, to how many states OTHER 
THAN INDIANA did you apply for >> teaching 
position? (Mark one answer) 



I IF NONE, MARK "Q" ANQ,QO TO 73 [ 



72 To which other states did you apply? 

(Mark all thai apply) 



Illinois 

Kentucky 
Michigan 
Ohio 

Other stains) 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



73 For this year, did you apply for any full-time 
jobs other than teaching? 

(Mark ont> answer) 



GO TO 77 



74 Fur what other occupations did you apply? 

(Mark all ih.n apply] 

An occupation in the K 12 school system 

Substitute tear her 
Teacher s aide 
Other school position 

An occupation outside of the K-12 
schuol system 

Managerial adrnnisti.thve occupation 

le g an ■ jntant personnel officer 

management .m.iiysti 
Professional specialty |e q lawyer engineer 

*oinpuler systems .inaiysil 
Posl Sis ondary leaching 
Sm \il service spe< i.ilty i.« q » uunselor 

psyt holoqist St, oal Worked 
Tfc. hnti.it support UMj technician nurse 

computer pinqr amrnei ] 
Sales n< t upatton le g retail sjIps real 

■ 'slide insurant e sa'esj 
Administrative support le tj i .impute! 

operator •.{■* i e|.n\ houkki-epci I 
Se»wi e m i up.e on it- g ( he! t tnld i are 

Wf»' ker po!i< e oflu er i 
I .irni.ni) 
01 her 



o 
o 



o 

o 
o 
a 
o 



o 
1 
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70. Did you receive any |Ob offers from these 
other occupations? 

(Mark one answer) 



Yes 
No. 



0 

.®— 00T077 



76. How would you compare the following aspects 
of your current teaching position to the other 
position you were offered? Of you were offered 
more than one other position, compare your 
current position to the position you most 
seriously considered } 
(Mark one answer on each line) 



Cannot Compare- 



Better m Other Outude Position . 

About 'h« Seme 

Bettor m Current Teaching Position . 



Salary 

Potential for salary growl*' 
Opportunity for professional 

advancement 
Long term job security 
Job benefits 

Autonomy or control ovei 

own work 
Work srhedule 
Intellectual challenge 
En olional rewards 
Professional prestige 
Opportunities fur professional 

exchange 
Continued growth .uui le, xng 
Safely ot environment 
General woik conditions 



W®*>>® 

G®'*® 
:o®(5j® 
oj®®® 

0'®<?;® 

®®g:® 
0\ DQ® 

C0®$® 

®®<D® 

®@®0 



SECTION 5: YOUR BACKGROUND 



77 Did you graduate fiom a high school in Indiana? 

(Mark one answe') 



Yes 
No 



78 Did you graduate from a college tn Indiana? 

(Mark one answer) 



0 



YrS 

No I graduated from a 
college in another stale 

No i did mil graduate 
Ironi college 



00 TO 03 



79 What is your highest attained degree? 

Maik oni.' answei ) 

Assot '.lie 

H k helm s . . 

Muster s 

Specialist or six year cer tilicale 
Ed 0 
Ph D 



CO 
0 
® 

.<T< 



80 In what yt»ar did you receive your bachelor's degree 
and youi master's degree' 

(Mark NA if you do not have the degiee Ur.ted ) 



Bachelor's 
Degree 



Master s 
Degree 



19 







19 














')® 




'■V 


0 






ij 


® 


'^® 




:o® 


4 


® 




'4 


® 


' > " ,, 


® 




«, 


® 


6 


® 




.•5® 




® 




'J ® 


' b' 


® 




Yl® 




® 






® 



01 Did your undergraduate coursework fully prepare 
you to recei an Indiana teaching certificate? 

(Mark .ill it-. ipplyi 

v. s 

Ui' I '<J< ked Mitgi'i I area i oursework 

N>. I lai ked erliK at'O-i i.o.if.ev.ork 

No l 'ai ked student leaching expenem e 



o 
o 
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82 Based on a four point seal* (with A 4 and D 1), 
in what range were your college grades? 
(Mark one answer) 



3 lb 4 00 . 
3 2b 3 /b 
2 75 3 2b 
2 2b 2 7b . 
1 7b 2 2b 
1 75 or below 



0 

® 
0 

® 



83. In what year did you receive your first Indiana state 
teaching certificate? Count provisional, but not 
emergency certificates. (Mark NA nem to year if 
you have tmwr hold an Indiana teachmj certificate ) 



19 



'.o ® 
00 
*® 

0® 
$® 
0® 

•:® 

')® 
■:»® 
■;® 



84. Compared to the best teacher you know, how 
would you rat^ your curront teaching ability? 

(Mark one answer] 

Enrellunt 
Above .iveraip* 
Average 
Below ,iver .up- 
Well below avciage 



85 What is your baiR teaching contract salary 
texcludmg extracurricular duties)? 

(Round the the nearest S 1.000) 



m 

1 0 
' ® 
> ® 
4 0 

«;0 
OS 

•*® 



,000 00 



36 



In additio (o your base teaching salary, how much 
do you earn under supplemental school contracts 
during the school year (e g . for serving as coach, 
band instructor, etc )? (M.uk NA il you have no 
suppUMiifiit.il school contracts ) 



0,0.0,® 

r©1,0 
.» ® y ® 

©',«'© 
'•;©■'•, ® 

*®'A'.® 
"'J®>.® 



00 



87 During the school year, do you hold another part 
time or full time job outside of your school 
corporation? (Mark one answei) 



Vrs 
No 



GO TO 89 



88 How much do you earn from employment outside 
your school corporation during the school year? 

(Round to r cues! St 000) 

$ 





® 


.00 


3 


0 


4 


0 

0 




0 


*/ 


© 
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I" ■ 


0 


y 


® 



,000.00 



89 Do you expect to hold a paym job this summer? 

>M;uk rf i.ii .ippiyj 



m \ '»'»«»! < oipof.Hu 
Ves n .Kidi- (if my st hoc-i 

( orp( j.ihun 
Uo-,i,fi. 
No 



00 TO 91 
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SO. What is your expected income from this summer 
work? 



(?) ® ® © 
5>©*L'© 

®®(€-® 
v»>®#® 

c«)®«£® 

"A © l \ © 
it®'*)® 
W®tf® 
' !)®i>® 
tf®>'® 



.00 



91 Do you have u spo:iio that is employed either 
part time or full-time? (M.irk one .inswer) 



Ye!, my spousi 1 is employed lull lime . 0> 
Yn'i. n»v spouse is employed imM lime 
No. my spouse is nol employed 
No. I <jm nol married . 



92 What is your spouse's annual salary? 

(Round lo tin- ntf.iresl SI 000) 



+ TO 





® 




\i 




i, 


® 
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y 
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,,6 
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7" 


0 


e 


© 




© 



,000 00 



94. HOW MANY children do you have who are: 

b years old or under (o, :T; fi) Q (4} 
Over 5 .?) i; fa) (3) t«j 



95. Please use the space below to give us any suggestions 
you have for improving either the job search process 
or a teacher's first year in an Indiana public school. 



93 What is your total family income, trom all sources' 

(Round to tin* ne.m'Sl SI 000» 
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® 








0 
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\* ■ 


0 
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/ 




8 




■) 


0 



,000 00 



THIS COMPLETES THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 
THANK YOU FOR ASSISTING US IN THIS 
IMPORTANT RESEARCH. YOUR TIME 
AND EFFORT ARE MUCH APPRECIATED. 



Pleas* rstum the comptatad qu#ttk>nnak» 
•oon as postJbta to Data Naoofln*tk>n Corpora* 
tion in lha poataya-pakl anvatop* provfdad. 
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